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just this lack of balance which comes from contending 
forces ina republic. No man is wise enough, good enough, 
and modest enough to be allowed to have his own way 
without the checks and balances of not merely a vigorous 
opposition in the conduct of parties, but also the check 
of co-ordinate branches of government, of which the func- 
tions are as important as his own. 


a 


WE Americans have boasted of our civilization and our 
science, and now we are openly put to shame by Japan, 
a nation described only forty years ago as pagan and be- 
nighted. In our recent war where a hundred were 
wounded or killed, a thousand were disabled or died of 
preventable disease. We could not even send ten thou- 
sand men into a military camp on our own soil and protect 
them from typhoid fever. See the figures reported up to 
December 1, showing that among nearly twenty-five 
thousand sick and wounded Japanese only forty had died, 
that there were only 193 cases of typhoid and 342 cases 
of dysentery. We furnished the Japanese with much 
of the knowledge which they have put to use. Where 
lies the difference? In the incapacity of our officials, 
which is the direct consequence of appointments made 
to gratify personal friends or to pay political debts. It 
may afford us some shamefaced consolation to plead that 
we are not alone, but have all civilized nations as our com- 
panions in disgrace; but, if in this matter Japan stands 
alone on one side, with all the civilized world on the 
other, may not a little modesty be wholesome as a cor- 
rection of our American bumptiousness? Certainly in 
this case boasting is excluded, and we must humbly take 
example from the scientific methods of our new-made 
friends, the Japanese. 


WE often talk about the Hindus as if they were a homo- 
geneous people, at least as much so as the American people. 
Our country is inhabited by members of every race and 
nation, and yet we are all Americans because we have the 
power to assimilate foreign elements. But the differ- 
ence between America and India in this respect is as wide as 
the space that separates them. In India there are varieties 
of the human race as distinct from each other as English- 
men and Turks or Russians and Spaniards. In blood, 
language, customs, and religion they are unlike each other, 
and, if brought into close contact, would be hostile to each 
other. Everything that relates to marriage, caste, occupa- 
tion, and religious customs. differs to such an extent that an 
inhabitant of Bengal would be more of a foreigner on the 
Malabar coast than he would be in Chicago. With all 
these varieties of race, language, and religion there is no 
common national ideal to fuse and blend them together 
after the fashion of our American republic and no power 
of assimilation. ‘The castes, customs, creeds, and racial 
hatreds have grown up on the soil where they now exist, 
and are therefore permanent. 


of 


WE suggest to our readers in all the States of the 
Union that they use their influence to have a State board 
of health duly appointed, one of whose duties shall be 
to inspect food of all kinds, prosecute those who adul- 
terate their products or wares, and report the results 
frequently. From such a report made by the Board 
of Health of Massachusetts for the week ending January 
14, we learn that many samples of lemon extract, honey, 
maple syrup, jellies, etc., were found to be adulterated. 
The maple syrup had a large admixture of cane sugar; 
castor oil was fifty per cent. cotton seed oil; jellies were 
made of apple-stock; swiss honey was sixty per cent. 
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glucose; and cream of tartar was made up of corn starch, 
gypsum, and calcium acid phosphate. Most of the in- 
gredients were harmless, but cost much less than the 
genuine articles for which they were sold. Respectable 
firms sometimes appear in the list of delinquents, but 
they cannot afford to appear there often and quickly 
drop from their lists of goods those that will get them 
into trouble. 


Religious Sickness and Health. 


What is known as a revival of religion is similar to the 
process of getting well after one has been sick. The 
period of convalescence is often filled with delightful ex- 
periences. After one has been weak and ill, has not been 
able to eat with pleasure, to drink with satisfaction, or 
even to enjoy the light of day, when sleep has long been 
banished from the invalid’s eyelids, a crisis comes, the 
danger passes, the unpleasant symptoms subside, fever 
and restlessness give way to peace, the appetite returns, 
and all the glory and freshness of the outer world are 
renewed. ‘The sunshine in the morning, the song of the 
birds, the sight and odor of flowers, the smell and the 
taste of food and all the common pleasures of life take 
onanewcharm. ‘There isa revival of health and strength 
and a most delightful exercise of the new-found powers 
and the re-created senses, through which one comes into 
active relations with the world around him. 

All this process of getting well, with its fresh delight 
and new enjoyment of work and opportunity, finds its 
parallel in the experience of one who passes through a 
revival of religion. After one has become sick at heart, 
weary of shams and shows, and sore with the conscious- 
ness of opportunities misspent, duties undone, and overt 
sins committed, there comes a period of weariness and 
disgust. The soul is sick and tired, feverish, unquiet, 
and unrested. Then, through some process of recovery, 
the change comes, slow or sudden as it may be, but a 
change for the better. The fever subsides, the unquiet 
conscience sleeps, the affections awake, new tides of life 
begin to circulate in the soul that but a little time since 
was sick of itself, sick of the world, and tired of all the 
commonplace duties and occupations of the daily routine. 
Like the freshness of a new day comes the process of 
recovery. ‘The soul is getting well, and after long days 
and wearisome nights the feelings are exactly like those 
excited in the period of physical convalescence. Such 
getting well is a memorable experience, never to be for- 
gotten and never to be disparaged. Whoever has passed 
through the process called conversion in religion will never 
despise it and will never treat it with contempt. 

But the process of getting well, delightful as it is, is 
not the main part of life nor always the most important 
part of it. Although the process of conversion has com- 
monly been regarded as something which one ought to 
pass through once for all, something that needed never 
to be repeated, the facts of experience show that it is no 
more final than recovery from the physical illnesses that 
afflict our bodies. Because this is a fact of experience, 
many churches have recognized a process of ‘‘backslid- 
ing,’ after which a new conversion, or at least a renewal of 
the former experience, was necessary. In other words, in 
religion as in the physical life we have health and disease, 
sickness and recovery. Getting well is a delightful ex- 
perience, but one not eagerly to be sought or often wel- 
comed. When it is repeated too many times, it loses 
something of its freshness and delight. The powers, 
whether spiritual or physical, flag, and at last the recovery 
comes slowly with long-drawn weariness. ‘Therefore we 
are ready to affirm that too much stress has been laid on 
conversion as a phase of the religious life. Getting well 
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in matters of religion is no more necessary than it is in 
the physical conduct of life. Continuous good health 
may be maintained from the cradle to the grave. Ina 
recent sermon on ‘‘Death,’”’ Dr. M. J. Savage said of his 
senior, Robert Collyer,—‘‘If a person leads a normal 
and healthful life, such a life as he has lived who sits 
here with me on this platform to-day, who, past eighty, 
has never missed an engagement on account of illness, 
who, past eighty, has never taken a meal in bed on 


account of illness, who, past eighty, has never gone, 


without a meal since he was born on account of ill- 
ness,—if we could live lives like this, when we got 
through, death would be nothing but going to sleep.” 

If this statement is true, Robert Collyer has never 
known the joy of getting well. He has missed one of 
the delightful experiences which comes by way of com- 
pensation to the rest of us poor mortals. But in his green 
old age he is no doubt more vigorous and happy, because 
he has missed the joys of convalescence. 

In the spiritual life this kind of sustained good health 
is possible, natural, and desirable. There are men and 
women, we are ready to affirm that we have known such, 
who never once, from the beginning to the end of their 
lives, consciously, willingly, and wilfully took the wrong 
course when the right course was in sight and possible. 
They have not been spiritually sick. They have all 
their lives been doing the work that pertained to the 
good health of the mind and the well-being of society. 
They have not frequented spiritual hospitals, they have 
not regarded the churches as sanatoriums for spiritual 
invalids, and have not wasted their thoughts on plans 
for keeping well or getting well. Now, whatever stress 
the church may lay on the need of revivals in times of 
spiritual ill-health, we believe that vastly more attention 
should be given to the work which is ready to be done 
by all healthy-minded men and women. As the great 
majority of the inhabitants of any city or country spend 
most of their time in productive labor, while they give 
little thought to the vicissitudes of disease, or even to 
the laws of health, so it is possible and ought to be con- 
sidered probable that they are capable of using their 
spiritual powers and moral energies without spending 
much of their time in consultation with spiritual physi- 
cians and not at all dependent upon keepers and nurses. 
To maintain spiritual good health and wholesome activity 
in everything that concerns the well-being of the com- 
munity is the principal function of the church. All the 
rest is incidental, and should be so regarded and treated 
in the ordinary conduct of affairs. 


About Narrowness. 


The Blessings of Provincialism would make an excel- 
lent topic for as keen a writer on social questions as was 
Mr. Godkin or is Mr. Kidd. Prof. Royce once spoke 
on the subject to good effect. Specialism in education 
has become the fashion, not because it is a passing whim, 
but because we believe in it, and modern life is getting 
a new and higher evolution out of its intensity. In re- 
ligion we do not need to apologize for our Christianity by 
being also Babbists, Brahmins, and Buddhists. It will 
do the world no harm to intensify our love for the Master 
who gave us the parables and the Sermon on the Mount. 
We have left little in our churches to contend for when 
we have thrown overboard every one of our peculiarities 
and ground up our creeds into a concrete of humanity. 

We should like to write an editorial advocating a cer- 
tain degree of narrowness, in the place of so much of 
the broad and tolerant and liberal. If we did, we can 
imagine receiving in response a letter to this effect: ‘‘It 
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is impossible to take you quite in earnest, for it is evi- 
dent that the great need of most people is broadening 
out. Is not the chief aim of education to widen the out- 
look? Life from the cradle is a looking outward and a 
looking upward, and he has made a failure who has not 
been obedient to this demand of nature and of God. 
The nineteenth century can be defined as the broadening 
century. It established cosmopolitanism in the place of 
provincialism, and now internationalism is rapidly es- 
tablishing a legal as well as moral code for the whole 
globe. Still, I must agree with you that the influence 
for broadening has, in many cases, ended in mere thin- 
ness. I doubt very much if we have not lost depth of 
sentiment and sincerity while increasing toleration.’’ 
This letter would fairly describe our meaning, notwith- 
standing its protest. .Too much of our broadening has 
gone on without depth. A vague sentiment of good will 
for all sorts of good-willers does not define Christianity. 

Another letter might run like this: ‘‘What you say 
about the need of more narrowness is not so far wrong 
as some people will think. Religious people need a new 
study of the meaning of Jesus, where he charges our 
damnation to walking in a ‘broad road.’ Yet it must 
be remembered that what nowadays we mean by breadth 
is not going with the crowd, but going without the crowd. 
On the other hand, what we mean by narrowness is a de- 
termined walking with the conventions. There is a cer- 
tain fashion and pride about breaking with all the ac- 
cepted, and holding to only that which has been rejected. 
A hodge-podge or medley of all sorts of religions is mis- 
taken as a panacea for bigotry. In my judgment it 
needs studious caution quite as much as breadth of tol- 
eration to reconstruct society on a religious basis. I have 
as little love for the cyclone reformers as I have for that 
socialism that wishes to break with every established 
custom and undo all the individualism which has been 
the glory of centuries of evolution.” 

Such letters would be suggestive and substantially 
truthful, and they are stimulating. What we should 
have aimed at would have been to quicken just this sort 
of thinking and expression. Ours is a transition period, 
and we are sure to have exhibitions of liberality that, 
when examined, amount only to a giving up of definite- 
ness and clearness of conviction. We are occasionally 
compelled to listen to broad sentiments that are nothing 
more than a swing to and fro, without attachment any- 
where except at the remote historical end. We should 
be glad if such phrases as ‘‘sweet reasonableness’’ could 
be used less often. Whether they come from Matthew 
Arnold or elsewhere, they are often honeyed coverings 
for a lack of devotion to rightness which is disintegrating 
for society and for the family. 

This age is not unlike others in its real needs. Every 
honest age (that is, every progressive age) has its stout 
convictions which it stands for, and for which it is will- 
ing, if necessary, to suffer. The first duty of every in- 
dividual is to find out what he stands for and what he 
is willing to die for. Fine manhood is, and always will 
be, the chief requisite; that is, a will to do right things, 
at the right time, whether others agree with us or not. 
Character is, as it always was, the only success in life. 
During the nineteenth century every great achievement 
for good was accomplished, whether by Jefferson or 
Lincoln or any other, by those who were esteemed to be 
stubbornly narrow. The temperance reformation was 
brought about by a certain degree of intolerance, and 
abolitionists, North and South, were, in the strict sense 
of the word, narrow men. It is possible to talk of tol- 
eration and humanity, meaning by these words anything 
but a character for doing right. Our age has no time to 
spend on the toleration of gaseous, nebulous goodness, 
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Shaking hands all around among the sects or compli- 
ments between Mohammedans and Buddhists do not 
lead to any harm, but at the same time they may not 
help the world along one inch toward the right life for 
which in the last resort every religion stands. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Our Definite Purpose. 


In the published note-books of Matthew Arnold the 
following quotation from A Kempis appears frequently, 
‘‘Always place a definite purpose before thee.’ This 
might well be accepted as a leading motto for all who 
hope to achieve anything in the world. At any rate it is 
the principle which should underlie moral earnestness. 
Every church, for instance, should with great clearness 
know exactly what it is trying to do with human souls 
and keep that purpose ever strong and keen. Every 
working minister finds it helpful to call himself to account 
at frequent intervals with the question, What is it that I 
am trying to accomplish, and to what extent is this par- 
ticular act or sermon likely to further that end? 

What, indeed, is the Unitarian Church trying to accom- 
plish at the present time? To my mind our purpose is to 
impart to as many persons as we can influence a religious 
basis to their lives; that is to say, we are trying to bring 
it about that any one who has received any influence from 
the Unitarian Church shall be of a cheerful disposition, 
shall face life with undaunted hopefulness, shall respect 
his own faculties and possibilities inasmuch as he is a 
child of God, shall believe devoutly in the real presence of 
God in the world as an unfailing power which affects 
each individual life for good, and withal shall take up 
each daily duty with the feeling that life is wondrously 
worth while and that even the drudgery of it can be con- 
tinually blessed by the conviction that through drudgery 
as through joy we are laying the foundations of an eternal 
life. Others may define religious motives differently. 
Tet each man rejoice in his own definition, but let him 
have one, distinct and grand, and then let him hold his 
life-work up to the level of that definition. 

For the church that intelligently follows out a purpose 
like this it is necessary to have every function conducted 
with reference to the furtherance of the purpose. In the 
Sunday-school we are trying to do what we do in the 
church; that is to say, the Sunday-school is a failure 
if it does not inspire its children to accept the religious 
motive as the power of their young lives. The parish 
social gathering is to be judged as to its worth in the same 
way. If it helps to carry out the fundamental purpose, 
it is commendable. If it does not, it is a waste of every- 
body’s time. So of the charitable expenditure of the 
church’s funds. If they are administered with mere cau- 
tion and intelligence, but without love, they are nothing. 
Again, any Sunday on which the preaching or the wor- 
shipping do not distinctly tend to the cultivation of these 
deep things of the spirit, time has been wasted for the 
children of God, and the effect will be shown in a dimin- 
ished congregation on the following Sundays. But where- 
ever the great purpose is made to shine Sunday by Sunday 
the throngs of people who gladly submit themselves to the 
sway of so noble an influence are bound to increase. 

I once went into a church where just before the service 
a cheery little boy came in and began to toss his hat glee- 
fully into the air. At the risk of being misunderstood, 
I confess that this simple act of the unconscious child 
made me pass an instant judgment against the funda- 
mental religious earnestness of that society. I felt that, 
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if the true motive of the work of the church had always 
been vital in that place, and if the Sunday-school had 
been patient and strong and uplifting in its attention to 
religious themes, that lad without any loss of cheerfulness 
or natural spontaneity would not have cared to toss his 
cap within the walls of his church. As it was, he was 
straight on the path to become a non-church goer. In so 
far as the work of a society or Sunday-school is without a 
dominating purpose, and especially in so far as it is slack 
‘in its methods or slipshod in its administration, just to 
that extent does its influence tend to blotting out the 
power of religion in human life and substituting therefor 
the desire for personal ease and other manifestations of 
selfishness. If any Unitarian Church is declining in its 
influence, there is one, and only one, way of salvation. 
That is to bring the old-time consecrated purpose into 
command again. A church with any people around it 
which keeps that religious purpose strong cannot diminish 
in its power. For men and women love to submit to the 
sway of the church which knows what it is about, espe- 
cially if that church be of a liberal spirit and a brave out- 
look. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


A WIDE-SPREADING campaign against the Standard Oil 
monopoly has resulted from the agitation in Kansas. 
Gov. Hoch of that State on last Friday signed the bill 
which authorizes the establishment of a State Oil Refinery, 
and on the same day the Kansas House of Representa- 
tives passed without a dissenting vote the Senate Bill 
which makes all oil pipe lines in the State common 
carriers. In order to prevent unjust competition with 
the State’s product by the Standard Oil Company the 
Judiciary Committee in the Kansas House on last Monday 
introduced a bill which makes it unlawful for any cor- 
poration to offer for sale in any town of the State any com- 
modity at a price lower or higher than that at which it is 
sold in any other town or city of the State, with the ex- 
ception of the necessary difference in price that is justified 
by the published freight rates on the commodity sold. 
By these three bills Kansas aimed to put herself in a 
position to deal effectively with the evil of domination 
by the Standard Oil. 

wt 


ACTING in response to a resolution passed by the Na- 
tional House of Representatives President Roosevelt 
on last Thursday instructed James R. Garfield, Com- 
missioner of Corporations of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, to investigate thoroughly the operations of 
the Standard Oil Company, either directly or through the 
corporations affiliated with it, with a view to the sub- 
mission of the facts to Congress and to the Department 
of Justice for action. It is believed by friends of the 
administration that the inquiry has been fully justified by 
the mass of complaints that have been forwarded to 
Washington from various parts of the country against 
the methods of the great corporation. It is certain that, 
if sufficient evidence is collected to furnish ground for a 
criminal prosecution against members of the Standard 
Oil group of financiers, such a prosecution will be begun 
and vigorously pressed to a conclusion. The outcome 
of the investigation is awaited with profound interest. 


ad 


IN a vigorous message which he sent to the Senate on 
Wednesday of last week, transmitting to the senior branch 
of the national legislature the protocol of the new agree- 
ment between the United States and Santo Domingo, the 
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President made a strong plea for the management of the 
Dominican customs by the United States, on the ground 
that such a step was necessary to maintain the spirit of 
the Monroe Doctrine, as well as to avert serious breaches 
of peace among nations. After disclaiming emphati- 
cally any desire upon the part of this country ‘‘for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement at the expense of any of its 
southern neighbors,” the Executive enlarges upon the 
delicate situation that has arisen out of the efforts of 
various powers to enforce payment of debts incurred 
to their respective subjects or citizens by the Santo 
Dominican government,—a situation with which the 
little republic, in the light of all its history, has been 
utterly unable to deal satisfactorily. 


ed 


It is pointed out by the President that the inexorable 
logic of events made it incumbent upon the United States 
to assume the responsibilities in Santo Domingo which are 
outlined in the protocol. On this head, Mr. Roosevelt 
says, ‘The justification for the United States taking this 
burden and incurring this responsibility is to be found 
in the fact that it is incompatible with international 
equity for the United States to refuse to permit other 
powers to take the only means at their disposal for satis- 
fying the claims of their creditors [the seizure of Custom 
Houses, which would constitute a territorial violation], 
and yet to refuse, itself, to take any such steps.” The 
message conveys the broad suggestion that what is true 
of Santo Domingo applies also to all the countries south 
of this republic that are included in the scope of the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine. 


ed 


A TRAGIC indication of the activities of the radical 
elements in Russia was furnished on last Friday when the 
Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch, son of Alexander 
II., who himself fell by the hands of assassins in 1881, was 
assassinated with a bomb within the walls of the Kremlin, 
the citadel of Russian religious and political orthodoxy in 
Moscow. ‘The incident was regarded as a move in the war 
upon the house of Romanoff and the bureaucracy, as the 
result of the incident of January 22, when hundreds of 
workingmen were slain by infantry fire when they were 
on their way to the Winter Palace to present a petition 
setting forth their grievances to the emperor. The Grand 
Duke Sergius was regarded as a pronounced reactionary, 
and his policy as governor-general of Moscow gained for 
him the enmity of the liberal elements. The assassina- 
tion of the grand duke caused a lively apprehension for 
the safety of other members of the imperial family. 


ad 


In his speech from the throne at the opening of Parlia- 
ment on Tuesday of last week, King Edward VII. pointed 
to the situation in the Balkans as a cause for international 
anxiety. It was announced by the king that the measures 
adopted at the instance of the Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian governments had been instrumental in bringing 
about some amelioration in Macedonia and the vilayet 
of Adrianople; ‘but these measures have still to be sup- 
plemented by radical reforms, especially in the financial 
system, before any permanent improvements can be 
effected in the administration of these provinces by the 
Turkish Empire.” Proposals for this purpose, continued 
the king, had been submitted to the porte by the two 
governments, and the British government is in communi- 
cation with the powers concerned, with a view to the 
restoration of tranquillity by the introduction of effec- 
tive reforms. On the first division in the Commons, the 
. government mustered a majority of 66. 
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IN spite of many efforts by the aged Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. to find a way out of the political crisis in Hun- 
gary, which has made it impossible to form a cabinet 
since the defeat of the government in last January, the 
situation continues without any apparent promise of an 
early solution of the problem. The Independence party, 
of which Francis Kossuth is the head and which now is the 
dominant force in Hungarian politics, has shown no in- 
clination to recede from its extreme position, which is 
tantamount to a demand for complete separation between 
the two parts of the dual monarchy. The detail in the 
Independence parties’ programme, to which the em- 
peror most positively objects, is the formation of a 
separate Hungarian army, in which Hungarian will be the 
language of command.’ As one method of dealing with 
the extraordinary situation, it is proposed that a non- 
political cabinet be formed, in order that the affairs of the 
empire may be carried on for the time being. 


Brevities. 


Belief in witchcraft lingers in all civilized countries. 


All autocracies are doomed, whether in Church or State. 


Where there is intelligence and a right purpose, the 
people will come to their own, no matter who opposes 
or plots against them. 


When all the trades were practised in every country 
town, boys picked up a knowledge of the bread-winning 
arts which they now acquire with difficulty. 


We wish it were in our power to endow Jasper Douthit 
or at least provide him with an ample annuity that would 
make it possible for him without anxiety to be active to 
the full extent of his generous desires. 


One reason why true statements concerning the con- 
dition of the poor do not excite more sympathy is that 
statements are often made not because they are true, 
but to furnish a basis for some theory of social revolu- 
tion. 


When army-worms and grasshoppers cover the land, 
we say, If this goes on, we are ruined. But it doesn’t 
go on. Another season comes: we look for the worms 
and locusts, and, lo, they are not! We search for them, 
but they cannot be found. 


In our ‘Song of Degrees” last week we erred in saying 
that in Boston but two Unitarian ministers are doctors 
of divinity; namely, Ames and Hale. Greater Boston 
includes two more, Dr. J. H. Crooker of Roslindale and 
Dr. James De Normandie of Roxbury. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Degrees. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 


Mr. Barrows’s article on the neglect of Mr. Chadwick 
reminds me that annually for the last fifty years I have 
heard the question debated on what principles the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity is conferred by American colleges. 
The persons honored and those neglected equally confuse 
us. Orie would say that a Doctor of Divinity was prob- 
ably a graduate of the college giving the degree, that he 
had a good rank as an undergraduate, was known to be 
a scholarly man, had produced some marked literary 
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work, had done good service in and out of the pulpit, 
and was a man highly respected in the community. Yet, 
looking over the list of ministers from decade to decade, 
there are surely names marked D.D. that lack several of 
those conditions. There have been men with ‘‘no Latin 
and Jess Greek,’’ men who, however else educated, know 
little of divinity, men who have written nothing and done 
nothing remarkable, men whom we hailed ‘‘Doctor”’ with 
a smile,—excellent persons, but quite unlearned in the- 
ology. While, on the other hand, how many there have 
been, and are, on that list worthy of the highest college 
honors who never have received them. Cynical ob- 
servers point to personal or social relations with college 
officials, to the influence of powerful classmates or of 
wealthy parishioners or friends, as causes for the selection 
of those who would, without such advantages, have been 
unthought of. More than once a minister has labored 
on from year to year and decade to decade, till at last 
it was discovered that the octogenarian was, after all, 
entitled to honorable mention. Of course the college is 
considering its own advantage in conferring its degrees 
and exercising its discretion that they are not granted or 
withheld unwisely, and perhaps purely official motives 
regulate decisions that appear to outsiders unjust or 
capricious. It may be, however, that, had Mr. Chadwick 
been recognized by any of our colleges, it might to-day 
enjoy the honorable distinction reflected from his literary 
and professional ability, scholarship, and genius. But 
he does not stand alone ‘‘neglected.”” Even since his 
death there has passed from our ministerial circle a man 
of profound and varied learning, of rare eloquence, one 
of whose books will have a permanent place in every 
theological and ministerial library, whose life from the 
Cambridge Divinity School .onward was given to the 
service of the church and community, by pen and voice, 
in the pulpit and on the platform, who was emphatically 
a Christian gentleman, devoted to the highest literary, 
social, and professional ideals. Such a man, such a 
minister, as William R. Alger, has lived and died with 
only the plain Mr. to his honored name. 

These two representative cases illustrate the American 
college policy which deprive the profession of one of the 
just rewards of fidelity in the midst of privations peculiar 
to the religious teacher of our land and time. It may be 
doubted if that policy either benefits the colleges in any 
way, or commands the respect of their graduates, or 
increases the value of their degrees in the estimation of 
either ministers or laymen. Bec. We 

BROOKLINE, MAss. 


Churches and Students. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your issue of February 9 Dr. Duren J. H. Ward says, 
‘The churches are not keeping pace with the population 
in membership.”” What do you make of the fact stated 
by Dr. Daniel Dorchester that ‘‘from 1850-90 the popula- 
tion has increased 170 per cent. and the church member- 
ship 291 per cent’? Also that in 1800 the per cent. of 
church membership to population was 7 per cent., in 
1900 23% per cent. ? 

In issue of February 2 an article says, ‘‘No one will 
question the general proposition that the number of 
students preparing for the ministry in the theological 
seminaries of the various denominations is decreasing.” 

That is loose talk. It may be in most, but I am sure 
that you will find the classes larger than ever in Metho- 
dist Episcopal theological seminaries. You can find that 
if you apply at B. U. S. T., my old school. 

R. H. CRAWFORD. 

MIDDLETOWN, Pa, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Inland. 


BY ROBERT IPHYS EVERETT. 


My happy eyes have seen 

The Sun’s far-spreading sheen 
Flash its bright wing and hover 
A joyous blissful lover 

Over the answering sea. 


Now may I turn and go 
Inland, contented, slow, 
Musing a lifetime’s leisure 
Over an inward treasure, 
_ For mine eyes have seen the sea! 


My happy heart hath known 

The light deep love hath thrown, 
The instant flame and vision 
Turning all life elysian 

Within the answering soul. 


Now may I turn and work, 
No steadfast toiling shirk, 
Each far-off aim the purer, 
For light within, held surer, 
Since my heart hath known Love’s soul! 


Oh! Who yet, having seen the Sea, 
If he then must inland go, 

Doth not eat his heart with yearning 
To behold its ceaseless flow? 

And who yet, having known Love's soul, 
If he then must parting go, 

Doth not thrill each breath with burning 
For its ecstasy and glow? 

He, the sea within discerning, 

Of its secret urge hath learning, 
And no inland calm can know. 


Some Memories. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXIV. 


My dear old friend, the editor, says, in a note that 
came the other day, ‘‘I have not wanted to remind you 
of the memories I promised our readers should be com- 
pleted when you struck work last spring, and we shall 
be glad to begin again when you are ready.” 

It was a true and timely word, subject to a slight cor- 
rection. Paul says, a man who desires to be a bishop 
should be ‘‘no striker,’’ and herein I plead not guilty. 
The truth is I was tired and wanted to take a vacation, 
quite intending to finish them in the fall or the early 
winter. But in the fall the spirit did not move me,— 
my editor will know what I mean,—or they did not seem 
ripe for the reaping. So, like the men in the parable, 
I began to make excuses; and my failure, with many 
more in all these years, must be counted once more among 
the good intentions that I love to imagine pave the way 
to heaven. 

I notice, as you may perhaps remember who read the 
twenty-three chapters, that we had begun to feel at 
home in the brave new church, too large as yet for our 
need, but not for our hope and our fine ambition, while 
we still loved to remember the little church on the corner 
in which we met for worship and work about twelve 
years. The Baptist society had bought the dear old 
place, and this was all to the good for me, because my 
mother was a Baptist, and would be glad to hear of this. 
And I had said to our people, when the place became 
too strait for us, when we have no more room to grow, 
we shall begin to grow stunted. 

_ Well, there was no danger now in that direction. 
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And then I remembered what my mother would say 
to our tailor when he came to measure me for a new 
suit: ‘‘Make it big, John: give him plenty of room to 
grow into the things. He will be sure to outgrow them 
before he has another suit.’’ And this was true, for I 
was a lusty fellow; but for what you would call a good 
fit, when I donned them, they were a sight to see, and 
sadly discounted the joy and pride of the Easter Sunday 
when we went to the old mother church two miles away 
where we were all baptized. The church in which Edward 
Fairfax, the uncle of the great general, and who made 
the first and still the best translation of the ‘‘Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,” was buried in 1635 ‘‘under a marble 
tomb,” and who in 1620 fell into sore trouble touching 
the witchcraft done on his daughter, of which he wrote 
the story I may tell in brief when I have finished these 
memories. 

I told the story of the garments in some speech or 
sermon to the people for a parable, wherewith they were 
well pleased when I made the application; for we all 
love parables which encourage the hope that is not seen, 
and mine came true. The big church was well filled 
in the first year: the Sunday-school also prospered finely. 
There was ample room also for our social gatherings, 
and then in the early spring of 1871 there came a great 
wonder. I was invited to preach the sermon at the 
annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in London. 

I could not have dreamed of so great an honor had 
I been a dreamer, and I did not let I dare not wait upon 
I would, when I read the letter; for my impulse was to 
say no in the cleanest words I could muster, and thank 
them with all my heart. But now the dear helpmeet, 
who was always my very present help in trouble, wheeled 
promptly into line, after we had held the home council, 
and said I must accept the invitation, I must not say 
no. I must go, and she would go with me, she did not 
say to hold up my hands, and my heart, and there was 
no need. We would also take the little lassie with us 
whose health had failed. ‘The sea voyage and the change 
of climate would do more for her than all the doctors. 
This was another weight in mother’s end of the scale, 
and my end went up. And, if she had not been out 
of health, she must still have gone with us: she was our 
youngest daughter, and her mother’s bairn. The sis- 
ters were well and strong: they could be left in good care, 
and indeed could care for themselves and the home. 
But Annie clave to her mother, who still remembered 


how she must leave her two summers before when her: 


own health failed, and I must bring her down to the 
seaside; remembered how, when we came home, she 
crept into her arms one day and said, ‘‘Mamma, when 
you were away, I was so lonesome I used to go into 
the closet and hug your dresses.’’ How often mother 
would tell the tiny story, so sweet and pathetic, as we 
would sit alone, when the dear child was translated so 
that she should not see death; and how, when her own 
health was broken and the end drew near, she would 
say, ‘‘I want to go to Annie, I think she will want 
her mother even in heaven.”’ } 

And now may I linger some moments before we start 
for London to touch the memories of the home we were 
to leave, and the children; for there may be no place 
for them afterward. I well remember saying to my 
dear old father in the faith, Dr. Furness, when they 
were still weans in the mother’s constant care: ‘‘Do 
tell me how you managed to raise your children to such 
a lovely purpose. Ours are still young and full of life, 
for which we are glad and thankful; and I should like 
you to tell me your secret.” ‘‘It is no secret,” he said. 
And very simple we turned those words of Paul the 
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other way about where he says, ‘‘Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord; for this is right,’ and made them 
read, ‘‘Parents, obey your children,’”’ and the new ver- 
sion answered to a charm. 

But how I fared may perhaps be best told in a story, 
that will also touch the charm of the little maid who 
was always so bright and winsome. Her elder sister 
said to me one day, as we sat all together, ‘‘Papa, I 
wish you would write your sermons on Monday and 
Tuesday, you are always so cross on Saturdays when 
you are busy and we make a noise.’’ This was true, the 
lassie was right. And-so, after trying to stand from 
under to no purpose, I gave in and said: ‘‘Well, my 
dear, the new year is close at hand when you know we 
all begin to make good resolution, and I will make one. 
I will try after New Year’s—because the holidays are 
a busy time—to write my sermons earlier in the week 
though I cannot promise to begin on the Monday.” 

This pleased the children, you may be sure, and the 
father too, who has loved to make good resolutions all 
his life; but the Christmas-tide came, and the new year, 
in which there is always so much to do, and I was still 
driven who would drive, so that Friday and Saturday 
found.me busy as ever. Meanwhile my mentor was 
watching me and biding her time to bring me to book. 
So one day she said, ‘‘Papa, you did not begin writing 
your sermons early in the week as you said you would, 
you know, after New Year’s; and you were cross again 
on Saturday when we made some noise.’’ Well, this 
was true, and I wist not what I should do, when it 
came to me in a flash that I could shuffle out of the mire 
on a similitude. So I said,—oh, so gently!—‘‘My dear, 
if you should milk a cow and set the milk to stand in 
a bowl, what would that milk do?’”’ The answer I ex- 
pected was, it would cream_up, and then I would say 
that is just what sermons have to do. You cannot say 
on Monday, now I will write a sermon and go to work 
and get it done by Tuesday night: you have to think 
it over until, say, Friday it must cream up, as the milk 
does, you know, in the bowl. This would set me on 
my feet; but it didn’t. My little maid was'listening to 
our conference with great interest, and said suddenly, 
“T know what that milk would do: it would turn 
sour.’ She did not point the moral. She was a wise 
little maid, and reforms go on leaden feet; but I remem- 
ber no trouble thereafter, and so am fain to believe 
that the milk did not turn sour, no matter about the 
days in the week. 

May I linger over another memory I love to cherish? 
We did not talk doctrine to the children in the home 
week-day or Sunday, and it may be some of you will 
say, More’s the pity. But of this I am not sure, and 
hereby hangs my tale. Our eldest daughter, a thought- 
ful lassie, went one Sunday evening to hear Dr. David 
Swing, the pastor, then, of the Presbyterian church on 
the North Side, who was afterward tried for heresy by 
a council in which Dr. Patton, the ex-president of Prince- 
ton, was the leader. 

Dr. Swing’s sermon was on predestination, and a 
very able sermon, no doubt; but my daughter was in a 
maze about the sermon, and said to me next day, as 
we sat at the table, after some account of the discourse, 
“Does predestination mean, father, that you must go 
where God sends you, to heaven or to hell?’ But I 
think she did not use just these words. Well, I was 
preparing, no doubt, to answer the lassie when her 
younger sister, who brought me to book about the Sat- 
urday trouble, said: ‘‘That is not true, sister. It is not 
predestination, it is pedestrianation. You can go which 
way you will,’—and took for her proof the man whose 
name I forget, a famous pedestrian who had walked 
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from Portland in Maine to Chicago of his own free will. 
So I did not treat them to my discourse or cite Dr. 
Johnson’s brusque dogma,—‘‘Sir, we know we are free, 
and there’s an end on’t.”’ 

The children were left in good care, and we made 
good time, as the time was thirty-four years ago on the 
steamer to Liverpool; and from Liverpool we made 
a beegline for Leeds, for a brief visit to the dear old mother, 
who was then in her seventy-fifth year, and to the kith 
and kin before we went up to London. (You go up 
to London from all over England, never down.) And, 
when we came home to mother, as we sat about the 
table, she said, ‘‘Children, did you know it was twenty- 
one years ago this morning since you started on your 
way to America, the day after your wedding?” We 
had not remembered, but mother had kept true time: 
our wedding journey had taken in twenty-one years. 

NEw YORK. 


Recognition. | 


BY MARY EMMA CHAMBERLAIN. 


What if, in some swift hour, all unaware, 

That last mysterious messenger should come: 

At whose compelling touch these lips grow dumb, 
In whose all-conquering power we onward fare, 
Rebelling, pleading, sore dismayed,—fear, prayer, 

Resistance, vain,—till presently, as one 

Who passively endures, because from none 
Is any help, we yield in mute despair? 


And what if then, this earth-life slipping past, 
We see, all radiant grown, bending above 
Our fainting sight, His face, whom we adore; 
And wish no more, since now Supremest Love 
Hath shown us whose the arms that fold us fast, 
Than thus to lie at rest forevermore? 


ae a eee 


The Justice Court. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The court room was square and low-ceilinged. Upon 
its dingy walls hung a map, a calendar, and two or three 
tawdry prints. Through a gauzy carpet of dust the floor 
showed in rough nudity. Two uncurtained windows 
that clattered in every gust admitted light to the apart- 
ment, and gave, through streaked and bleary panes, a 
view of muddy lanes and cluttered areas and of mean 
shed roofs. From a circular sheet-iron stove a diminutive 
pipe rose like a crooked spider leg, and buried itself in 
the plaster near the murky ceiling. Close to one of the 
walls stout wooden chairs were evenly arranged: chairs 
also straggled inconsequently about the room at various 
angles. 

Near one of the windows, behind a desk heaped with 
papers and strewn with pens, pencils, and rules, sat the 
squat justice. His cheeks were puffy and his nose snub. 
His mustache resembled a cascade in miniature, and 
swept over his mouth to his chin. Through it his voice 
came low and jerky. The fixed expression in his beady, 
prominent eyes indicated his absorption in the case which 
had been brought before him. 

The features of the accused were, in the main, pleas- 
ing, his dark hair undulant, his complexion ruddy. His 
mien was one of confidence, though a slight tremor of 
his hands was noticeable when he scanned the papers 
for which he occasionally fumbled in his pocket. By his 
side sat his counsel,—sallow, hollow-chested, square- 
faced, with eyes a-squint, owning to a certain dapperness, 
yet so thin that when he sank into his chair every gar- 
ment which he wore fell into innumerable wrinkles about 
him. 
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So massive was the complainant, so dark, so bald, so 
peculiar the semi-circle of close-clipped beard about his 
mouth, so heavy lidded his eyes, so puffy his lips, so flat 
his nose, that had he been differently garbed he might 
readily have passed for a denizen of the ‘‘flowery king- 
dom.” At a table parallel with the desk of the justice 
the complainant’s counsel had his seat. In his short, 
compact frame there was much evident alertness; in his 
face,—the often pursed lips, the frequently raised brows, 
the studied, far-away look in the gray eyes,—a mingled 
self-complacéney and acute perception were discernible. 
Adjacent was the chair of the court stenographer, a 
woman of somewhat lugubrious countenance, who dabbed 
hasty notes upon a cheap notebook. She wore a waist of 
hideous check; and, when she bent her head, her hat of 
loose felt drooped and wabbled over a great straggly 
puff of hair. If a question were put to her suddenly, 
she seemed to shrink into herself, and replied with a 
plaintive and painful hesitancy. 

In the background, near one corner, crouched the court 
officer, a veritable Hun in swarthiness. The ferocity of 
his expression belied his nature which, village gossip 
averred, was placid and genial. Yet, taken all in all, 
mat of hair, tangle of beard, uncouthness of garb, had 
he been dropped down upon some Russian steppe amid 
the moujiks he would not have appeared in any vast 
degree out of place. 

There was an expectant hush among the motley spec- 
tators as the complainant rose to be sworn. ‘The figure 
of the justice lifting his hand and administering the oath 
was distinctly ludicrous. Importance exhaled from him 
as an aroma from a flower. The counsel for the com- 
plainant was catarrhal, and sniffed and hawked as a 
preliminary to his abrupt and gutteral queries. As the 
examination proceeded, the defendant’s lawyer inter- 
jected objections scowlingly. Pleasantries, barbed with 
the sting of justice-court sarcasm, were tossed back and 
forth like a shuttlecock. Occasionally there rose a 
subdued titter upon which the justice frowned with in- 
flated dignity. Sometimes muffled steps would sound 
without upon the stairs, the entrance door would creak, 
and a curious villager would edge deprecatingly and 
haltingly into the room, slump into an empty seat, or 
lean blinking against the wall. A dog, bow of leg, long 
of ear, and obese of frame, wandered sniffingly about, 
poking his nose first at one and then at another projected 
knee. 

The counsel for the defendant opened the cross-ex- 
amination with acerbity. The complainant’s face red- 
dened and then’ grew purplish under its tan. His path, 
which had been for the most part strewn with roses, 
now betrayed the attendant thorn. The fine unconcern 
which it was his evident wish to show did not sit easily 
upon him. When the light brightened, his forehead 
began to glisten with oily heat. He did not lose his grip 
upon composure, yet, when the moment of his release 
came, his satisfaction was not wholly cloaked. 

Then followed the statement of the defendant, at the 
outset prolix and burdened with repetitions. His counsel 
fretted and jarred him with suggestive interruptions. A 
creeping discomfort began to spread through the court- 
room. The eyes of the justice were seen to shift. An 
oaf, with his back against the outer door, legs set wide 
apart, commenced grinning like a gargoyle. The accused 
appeared suddenly to realize the impression he was 
creating, and his speech grew terse and his narrative in- 
cisive. Finally his words had both point and force, and 
he closed with a crisp air of certainty. A surveyor, a 
farmer, and a hop-broker were sworn as witnesses. The 
surveyor was deliberate, imperturbable, exact, a smile 
now and then glinting from the corners of his eyes as 
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though at the bare pettiness of it all, The farmer ex- 
hibited a blonde, good-natured loquacity, the hop-broker 
a short Irish combativeness which he made more emphatic 
by sundry nods and wags of his head. 

The counsel for the defendant opened his summing-up 
speech with flowery diffuseness. From the first he was 
nervously gesticulative, casting sops of flattery to the 
justice, flinging taunts at the accuser and his charge, 
and enveloping his client in a halo of patronage and 
praise. He insisted that he should not long tax ‘‘the 
honorable patience of the court,”’ yet he proceeded to do 
the very thing of which he averred he had no intention. 
He dwelt upon matter, and matters purely extraneous. 
He was more than once guilty of pose, and yet he had 
method. This method was as loose-jointed as his frame. 
It was one with his superabundant gesture. At length 
he converged upon the strong point of his argument, 
hammered at it until be threatened to heat it thin, and 
finally subsided into his chair after the manner in which 
a jackknife is shut. 

With a preliminary sniff the counsel for the plaintiff 
began his plea, flinging his shoulders back and poising 
himself squarely upon his heels. Compliment he dis- 
dained, plunging rudely at the gist of his argument. As 
he proceeded, he grew belligerent, and the blood surged 
into his compact neck and smoothly shaven cheeks. 
When he gesticulated, his motion was like that which a 
butcher makes when he is wielding a cleaver. His words 
were projected in volleys. He brought to mind a swiftly 
served piece of artillery upon the firing line. In his atti- 
tude there was a suspicion of bullying, a faint flavor of 
bravado. He bulwarked the table in front of him with 
law books, reading now and again therefrom with the 
mien of one who had digested numberless libraries. Into 
his speech cut the scraping of the justice’s pen, and, 
when he closed, with labored emphasis, the decision of the 
court was more than half indicted. 

As the justice continued writing, chairs were hitched 
uneasily. Several dapper young men of the town who 
had strayed in to hear the summing up whispered among 
themselves, while the other spectators gaped at them in 
surprise or disapproval. Then, without preamble, the 
justice began reading, lifting his eyes occasionally to 
regard the accused. He finished his decision, and paused. 
‘The prisoner is discharged!’’ he added, as one might, 
in concluding aloud the serial instalment of a story, say, 
“‘to be continued in our next!’”’ Then the stuffy court- 
room was slowly emptied: of a stream of humanity that 
wound through the moist air of early spring stragglingly 
along the village street. 

Cuinron, N.Y. , 


The Mistake at Manchester New College. 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


A recent article in your paper, entitled ‘‘The Fight for 
Freedom at Manchester New College,’ speaks with ap- 
proval of the decision to retain a student and a professor, 
both of whom had joined the Church of England, and 
one had enunciated doctrines which could only be ar- 
rived at by a violent departure from those critical and 
scientific methods of theological research which up to 
this time have been supposed to rule in liberal theological 
schools. The retention of the student seems right. An 
invitation to study theology should carry with it freedom 
to choose one’s future denominational connections. 
Even if this were not so, too much attention should not 
be paid to the vagaries of the student theological mind, 
since nobody can be sure what kind of a minister a man is 
going to make from the unsettled theological moods of 
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his youth. But in regard to the retention of the pro- 
fessor, Mr. Addis, the case seems different and not justi- 
fied when one considers the work which in theology the 
liberal church is called to do. 

The principal things which should be included in the 
training of a student in liberal theology are, first, such a 
knowledge of other religions and of the doctrines of the 
different Christian sects as shall enable him to take an 
intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward these beliefs; 
and, second, such a thorough training in modern methods 
of criticism and research as shall enable him to investi- 
gate dogmas for himself, to defend logically his own beliefs, 
and, if possible, to make some progress in religious 
thought and ideals. The first kind of training is com- 
paratively easy to obtain to-day. Aid to the under- 
standing of various forms of religion can be, obtained 
from books, from the sermons of different denominational 
preachers, and at those many theological schools and 
universities. which have lectures on the history of the 
sects and of dogma and on comparative religion. But 
training in a correct method of theological investigation 
is not so easy to secure. The idea that a theological 
student should be equipped with all the sharp and danger- 
ous tools of modern research and taught to use them so 
wisely as to command the respect of investigators in 
other departments of knowledge is so startling and new 
that it has been fully and frankly accepted only by the 
liberal theological schools. No other schools openly 
stand for the thorough, critical, and scientific examina- 
tion of current doctrines, for freedom from the coercion 
of ecclesiastical traditions and church authority, for 
progress in theology. This being the case, it is clear how 
important and large the special work is which the liberal 
schools are called upon to carry on, and how necessary 
it is that all money and efforts should be concentrated 
upon this work if it is to be anywhere near adequately 
done. 

Now my belief that our English Unitarian friends have 
made a serious mistake when they retained Mr. Addis is 
not due to his joining the Church of England. While 
desirable, it is not essential that a teacher in a Unitarian 
theological school should be a member of the Unitarian 
Church. A minister of the Episcopal or some other 
orthodox sect might be so imbued with the modern sci- 
entific spirit as to be fitted to teach in a liberal theo- 
logical school. Nor would I object on the mean ground 
that students might be tempted to follow such an in- 
structor into his denomination. A church which is 
afraid to have its students familiar with other teaching 
than its own has no right to exist. But I do hold, since 
other denominations fail heartily to recognize the va- 
lidity of using critical and scientific methods in the in- 
vestigation of religion, since we Unitarians constitute 
the only religious body frankly committed to scientific 
methods of study in religion, since the money at our 
disposal is so little and the mission work we ought to do 
so great, that it is a plain neglect of duty to allow funds 
to be diverted from our special work to the support of a 
man who, however able and scholarly in many ways, is 
yet so little touched by the modern scientific spirit that 
he thinks the higher criticism should not apply to the 
New Testament as well as to the Old, that he can accept 
a virgin-birth story in the New Testament, although the 
evidence is so scanty and doubtful that he would reject 
the story if read in any other scriptures, and whose 
many changes in denominational connections give further 
proof that he is not guided and steadied by any such 
canons of scientific investigation as it is our special duty 
to uphold and teach. No specious plea for theological 
freedom should prevent a school from devoting its money 
to its special line of work. Freedom in theology as in 
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morals and in social life must have some limits beyond 
which it cannot go, or else it becomes a mere wayward 
passion for change, a kind of theological free love. The 
kind of work the liberal school is called upon to do clearly 
determines the boundaries beyond which freedom, joined 
to an honorable,and responsible position, should not be 
allowed. The school must require every professor to 
follow thejsame critical methods of investigation as are 
recognized as reputable and necessary in other depart- 
ments of knowledge. His freedom consists in the right 
to teach what he holds true as long as he adheres in 
general to these scientific methods. This means much 
choice of doctrines and some choice of denominations 
for him, for even following the same methods of study 
will not lead men of differing temperaments and with 
different facts before them to the same goals. But, 
when a man deserts the scientific method, when he wishes 
to play the game after rules not recognized by the lead- 
ing thinkers, when he uses arguments and tests in the- 
ology of such a nature as would discredit him in any other 
department of learning, then it is difficult to see why he 
should not forfeit the support of a school which is pledged 
to scientific and progressive theological research. 

A further and more serious objection to the act of 
these college trustees can be made. By retaining Mr. 
Addis, they not only divert money from more important 
work, but they also help to undermine and discredit re- 
ligion itself. While religion can suffer from an unjust 
curtailment of the freedom of ministers and teachers, 
it can also be injured by allowing the impression to spread 
that it does not matter much what one believes or how 
one teaches in religion. This act of the trustees tends 
to support the opinion held by many that our liberal 
beliefs are so vague and unimportant that it makes but 
little difference to us whether men ignore, attack, or 
support them. It is this wide-spread feeling that theology 
is but empty talk, that it has no scientific foundation, 
that it is divorced from critical methods which keeps 
more young men of the right kind from entering the 
ministry than all questions of hard work, small salary, 
decreasing influence of the ministry, and the early ‘‘dead- 
line’ put together. Men can always be found ready to 
make sacrifices for anything they think worth doing. 
But to struggle for that which is only a matter of indiffer- 
ence, to throw more energy into a work than its worth 
deserves, is a form of hypocrisy humiliating to any hon- 
orable man. If it is a matter of indifference whether a 
professor in a liberal theological school follows modern 
and scientific methods of teaching, then it would seem to 
be also a matter of indifference whether such a denomiina- 
tion and such a church should have the support of those 
men and women who are too much in earnest to be given 
to dilettanteism in religion, but who do hold that it is 
of great importance what one believes and how one thinks 
and teaches in religion, and who believe that their work 
is not to support any respectable theological teacher, 
regardless of his methods, but to convince a sceptical 
world that by correct methods of thought it is possible 
to arrive at reasonable, helpful, and scientific conclusions 
in theology just the same as in other departments of 
thought. 

It is to be hoped that, if a similar question should ever 
come before us in this country, we shall be so actively 
engaged in practical religious work that we shall not have 
time to split hairs over far-away theories of theological 
freedom, but shall decide quickly; that, while those who 
are not so heartily with us may not be counted against 
us, or driven from among us, their names will at least 
not be found on our pay-roll; after which common-sense 
decision we can keep on with our good work. 

NEWTON CENTRE, MAss, 
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My Birthday. 


BY MRS, LYDIA J, BURGESS: 


What are my fears but God’s dear voice to me! 
He saith: Fear not, my love is leading thee. 
Serenely tread, though all unknown the way, 
Each year a step unto the perfect day. 


What are my years but added friendships given, 
Sweet foretaste of the richer joys of heaven, 
God’s gift of promise year by year renewed! 

O life of love! How fair thou art, how good! 


What are my years but wider gleams of truth! 
A clearer vision of the dreams of youth! 
Years are thy voice, dear Father, as they roll. 
Thy Father speaketh. Listen, O my soul! 


The Hague Tribunal. 


BY SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D. 


If fifty years ago it had been predicted that at the 


_ beginning of this century an American would give the 


Queen of Holland a million and a half to build and furnish 
a court-house at her capital, it would have been thought 
a wild prophecy of a foolish act. By such a gift, how- 
ever, a stately building is soon to be constructed at The 
Hague; and Andrew Carnegie never put money to a 
better use. By this act he has strengthened the foun- 
dations on which international justice is now being built 
up. They are intangible and ideal foundations. But 
the ideal is not the unreal. The causes of human ac- 
tion in large affairs lie deep. We do best, in studying 
them, to follow the lead of Plato and Saint Paul, and ‘‘look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

Human nature is so constituted that grand edifices 
make a deep impression on the mind. They give dig- 
nity to the use for which they are erected. They awake 
attention to what those uses are and mean. They 
give permanence to the feeling, of which they are the 
expression. A splendid palace feeds the sentiment of 
loyalty; a great cathedral, that of devotion; a stately 
court-house, that of reverence for justice, administered 
by human tribunals. 

Feeling takes a deeper hold of men than reason. 
Doubly is this true when the feeling is a reasonable one. 
Laws and institutions all rest ultimately on public sen- 
timent for their support. If in any progressive nation 
it be a blind sentiment of imperfect civilization, it will 
change, and they will change: if it be an enlightened 
sentiment, in harmony with right reason, it will not 
change, and in essentials they will not change. 

The character of the international proceedings that 
centre at The Hague is often misunderstood. It is a 
court that is to sit in this new palace of justice, a body 
composed not of arbitrators, but of judges. 

Arbitration is the decision of a controversy, not by 
judicial methods, but according to the notions which 
those who make it entertain as to what, on the whole, 
is a reasonable mode of settlement, under the circum- 
stances of the particular case. The personality of the 
arbitrators counts for much. ‘Their relations to the par- 
ties are apt to have some influence upon their action. 
They are generally selected after the controversy has 
arisen, each side choosing one whom it thinks likely 
to lean its way, and these two a third as umpire. 

On the other hand, a judicial tribunal before which 
a cause is brought is commonly made up of men appointed 
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before the dispute commenced; and its judgment, if 
fairly rendered by competent men, after ascertaining 
the facts, applies to them fixed certain and inexorable 
rules of law. It is of no consequence whether these 
bear harshly on one of the contending parties. What- 
ever under these rules is the logical result follows with 
the certainty of syllogistic reasoning. 

The Hague Tribunal created by the Convention of 
1899 is a court of justice. Its judges are appointed in 
advance of any controversy that is to come before it. 
In their selection the whole civilized world has a share. 
It differs from other high courts mainly in that it is 
higher, so high that it has no,means of compelling the 
execution of its judgments, and that it needs none. 

It is seldom that the judgments of any civil court 
require to be enforced by the power of the government. 
It is enough that the losing party knows that there is 
such a power behind it. There is also a certain rever- 
ence for law which comes less from a feeling of its latent 
force than from the innermost conviction of every man 
that it is the best human expression of what is right be- 
tween one man and another. 

The judgments of The Hague Tribunal cannot fail to 
appeal to this spirit of reverence in man, and the appeal 
will be stronger still when they are pronounced from a 
seat of justice between nations, housed in a splendid 
palace, built by a private citizen as a gift to the world. 

But they have another and deeper hold upon the par- 
ties to them. These have both voluntarily agreed to 
submit their controversy to a decision of this kind. In 
ordinary law-suits one party is summoned before the 
court without his consent and probably against his will. 
Before an international tribunal nations appear only 
by mutual agreement. Hence they come under a double 
obligation. They break faith if they refuse to abide 
by the decision which they have invoked. 

The Hague Tribunal became possible only when in- 
ternational law had obtained a position of assured au- 
thority, and had been so far developed and extended 
as to cover, directly or by the help of analogy, most 
cases of dispute likely to arise between independent 
powers. Laws precede courts. 

It became possible only, also, when general respect 
for the principles of justice in dealings between nations 
had become a rule of national and international action, 
supported and demanded by public opinion throughout 
the civilized world. The nineteenth century did not 
close before this beeame an accomplished fact. A means 
was thus secured for the execution of any decree which 
The Hague Tribunal might pass, or of the awards rendered 
in any proceeding of international arbitration. 

For a nation to make itself a party to such a contro- 
versy and then to decline to abide by the decision would 
be such a breach of public faith as would shock the moral 
sense of civilized mankind. ‘There is a punishment for 
such an infamy which is not to be escaped. It is one 
of those natural consequences of wrong-doing which 
are the most severe as they are the most inevitable. 
It is a punishment without a termination. ‘‘Nations,”’ 
as was said at the meeting of the International Law 
Association in Rouen in 1900, ‘‘live long: they may 
suffer long. Men may escape remorse on earth, at least, 
by suicide. After earth it may be by pardon. But.no 
divine mercy awaits the nation that has proved itself 
unworthy, and its perpetuity of existence keeps it for- 
ever at the bar of public opinion. History is the judge, 
and it is the history of the world of which the greatest 
power forms so small a part. The record of conviction 
is not hastily made up, but, once registered, it can never 
be effaced.” . 

The decisions thus far rendered by the court at The 
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Hague, though felt by the losing party to work serious 
hardships, have been obeyed to the letter. It may be 
confidently expected that all which may follow will be 
also. To an ordinary court the sheriff and his posse 
form a necessary background, though commonly held 
in reserve and seldom used. An international court, 
dealing with nations, has behind it a greater power,— 
the pledge of public faith. As, to quote the words of 
Junius, private credit is wealth, so public honor is se- 
curity. 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


Winter Moss. 


Methinks when roots are dreaming low 
Of leaves to come or long ago 
Departed, thou above their sleep 
A verdant memory dost keep, 
Till buried sap, awakening, 
Bring back the ne’er-forgotten spring. 
—John B. Tabb, 


Boston Idealists. 


BY F., B. SANBORN. 


For one reason or another, Boston has been the re- 
puted home of ideals, good, bad, or indifferent, almost 
ever since it was first colonized by the white race. Those 
single Englishmen, Blackstone and Maverick, who es- 
tablished themselves here before Winthrop and his com- 
pany of Puritans came over, had ideals of their own, 
and found them inconsistent with the more severe ideals 
of the self-exiled followers of Winthrop and Dudley, 
who came here to set up a religious commonwealth, 
very slightly dependent on the Stuart kings, with whom 
England had for nearly thirty years been cursed. The 
ideal of Winthrop was a high and narrow one: it con- 
templated the rule of the good, and also the good of 
the poor, provided they would conform to the strict 
discipline of Geneva. That remarkable paper of rea- 
sons for emigrating from England, which exists in the 
handwriting of John Winthrop, but may have been drawn 
up by a more conspicuous English martyr to religious 
liberty, Sir John Eliot, contains this passage of pathetic 
eloquence, which Englishmen of the early reign of Charles 
I. had reason to know was real in England, in its setting 
forth of the evil, and also pointed to an ideal in New 
England, which the course of time has made real here. 
Whoever the writer was, he said :— 

“The Land [of England] grows weary of ‘her inhabi- 
tants, insomuch that Man, which is the most precious 
of all Creatures, is here more vile and base than the 
Earth he treads upon. Children, Neighbors and Friends, 
especially the Poor, are counted the greatest burdens,— 
which, if things were right, would be the chiefest earthly 
blessings. The whole earth is the Lord’s garden, and 
he hath given it to the sons of Adam to be tilled and 
improved by them. Why then should we stand starv- 
ing here for places of habitation, and in the mean time 
suffer whole countries, as profitable for the use of Man, 
lie waste without any improvement?” 

Here was a real ill to be avoided, and an ideal good to 
be achieved ; and who can deny that both have been done 
in and for Boston? ‘There is probably no place on the 
face of the earth where so much has been so effectively 
done to make the lot of the poor more tolerable as in | 
this very city of Boston, and it was so from very early 
days. 

Of the religious ideals of the Puritans the land has 
grown rather weary as the centuries move forward, 
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They have changed their form and increased their va- 
riety. They are still religious, but at first view they 
hardly justify that term. They are now ethical and 
philanthropic rather than theological. Let us consider 
a few of the persons who represent in the Puritan period 
what may fairly be called idealism, though of several 
and very opposite varieties. Winthrop has just been 
mentioned. He seems to have combined his Calvin- 
istic ideality with more good temper than always went 
with that severe mood, though he was full of prejudice 
and bigotry in some directions. His services were so 
great to the new colony that these defects are now over- 
looked, and we view his quarrel with Roger Williams, 
Anne Hutchinson, and John Wheelwright with tolera- 
tien for the petty enormities of which he was guilty. 
As for Sir Henry Vane, who came to Boston little more 
than a boy, and whose title of baronet gained him the 
emptier name of governor, he does not seem to have 
developed thus early any of those lofty, ideal traits, 
combined with something very like duplicity, which 
afterward carried him so high among the heroes of the 
first English revolution, and won for him the praise of 
Milton’s sonnet,— 


“Vane, young in year’s, but in sage counsel old, 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
‘The drift of hollow States hard to be spelled,— 
Then to advise how war may, best upheld, 
Move by its two main nerves, iron and gold.” 


Vane was but a bird of passage. His after-name and 
his handsome face have given him a fine statue in our 
Public Library, but his part in Boston idealisms was 
but a small one. Quite otherwise is it with Roger Will- 
iams, though he, too, had but a brief connection with 
Boston as a tolerated resident in Winthrop’s colony. 
Cotton Mather’s account of Williams is curious enough, 
in view of his later fame. It occurs in that seventh book 
of Mather’s inimitable ‘‘Magnalia,’’ which is devoted 
to the squabbles of the churches, or, as Mather puts 
it, in his high lingo, ‘‘the wars of the Lord.’’ He begins 
thus, in his tiresome parabolic way :— 

‘In the year 1654, a certain Windmill in the Low 
Countries, whirling round with extraordinary violence, 
by reason of a violent storm then blowing: the stone 
at length by its rapid motion became so intensely hot 
as to fire the Mill; from whence the flames, dispersed 
by the high winds did set a whole town on fire. But 
above 20 years before this there was a whole Country 
in America like to be set on fire by the rapid motion of 
a Windmill in the head of one particular Man. About 
the year 1630 arrived here one Mr. Roger Williams, who, 
being a preacher that had less light than fire in him, 
hath by his own sad example preached unto us the 
danger of that evil which is mentioned in Romans, x. 
2, ‘They have a Zeal, but not according to Knowledge.’ 

He displayed this zeal in several ways, according to 
the zealous Mather, but chiefly by ‘‘his violent urging 
that the civil magistrate might not punish breaches 
of the first Table in the laws of the Ten Commandments: 
which assertion took away from the Authority all ca- 
pacity to prevent the land becoming such a Sink of 
Abominations as would have been the reproach and 
ruin of Christianity in these parts of the world.” That 
is to say, Williams favored toleration instead of perse- 
cution of religious opinions. Coming back from Plym- 
outh to Salem a year or two later, the little church there, 
where afterward Mather made such a scandal about 
witches,—this Salem church, ‘‘affected with the Fierce- 
ness of his Talking in public, andijthe Starchtness of 
his Living in private, so far forgat themselves as to re- 
new their invitations unto him to become their pastor; 
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and though the Government renewed their advice unto 
the people to forbear a thing of such ill consequence, 
yet they rashly pursued their motion, and he quickly 
accepted it.” 

This hot-headed man now ‘‘publicly and furiously 
preached”’ against several things that the Lord’s breth- 
ren of Boston insisted on doiug, and accordingly they 
banished him. He then retired to Providence, where, 
according to Mather, his followers ‘‘dissolved themselves 
and became that sort of a sect which we term Seekers, 
keeping to that one principle, ‘that every one should 
have liberty to worship God according to the light of 
his own conscience’; but owning no true churches or 
ordinances now in the world.’’ Mather admits that 
Williams behaved very well in his after-life and always 
held a good correspondence between him and many 
worthy and pious people in the colony that banished 
him, ‘‘though his keeping still many of his dangerous 
principles kept the government (unto whose favor some of 
the English nobility had by letters recommended him) 
from taking off the sentence of his banishment.” In- 
deed this sentence remains to this day, though Massa- 
chusetts long since adopted his ‘‘dangerous principle” 
of liberty of conscience. Williams was particularly 
supported in England by Sir Henry Vane, then in great 
power during the success of the Revolution against the 
Stuarts, who afterward put him to death. Williams 
and Wheelwright should have the credit, apart from 
their religious ideality, of contributing to check the am- 
bition of Massachusetts to absorb the whole of New 
England into their one Puritan colony,—a purpose 
pursued by Winthrop and his successors for more than 
a century, until it was finally checked by King George 
II. in 1737-41, by giving New Hampshire the territory 
which Massachusetts had claimed. The Mathers had 
supported this unjust claim, and in their way were 
as narrowly Bostonian as men of smaller talents. Pres- 
ently they came into collision with another Boston 
idealist, young Ben Franklin, and his brother’s news- 
paper, which they regarded as no less dangerous than 
Williams and his principles of toleration. Franklin 
could not carry on the unequal contest with the Boston 
big-wigs, and withdrew to Philadelphia and London, 
where his idealism developed itself in notable ways, and 
finally led to the separation of the colonies from the 
illiberal mother country. Had he remained in Boston, 
that contest might have come on some years earlier; 
for Franklin had greater wisdom and more power of 
accomplishing things than the Adamses who succeeded 
him in Boston as political idealists. Franklin was 
rather a philanthropic idealist. His principle looked 
to the ‘‘relief of man’s estate,’’ as Bacon says, and 
political progress was but one means thereto. His 
spirit, however, seems to have survived and _ finally 
dominated in Boston, as it long did in Philadelphia, 
those two cities having been for more than a century 
the leading philanthropic centres of practical beneficence 
in the whole world. I think Boston still retains that 
pre-eminence, due to the long succession of philanthropic 
idealists, men, and especially women, who have followed 
the examples of Franklin, the Lowells, Dr. Howe, The- 
dore Lyman, the Cabots, Perkinses, Parkmans, Cheneys, 
and hundreds of charitable persons, who,’ each in their 
special sphere, have helped on the good work. But, 
leaving this phase of the subject for a while, let me turn 
to the political and social idealists who have made Boston 
famous throughout the world. 

The two Adamses, Samuel and John, second or third 
cousins as they were, have the distinction of holding 
up to the rest of their countrymen, and to the nations 
of Europe, those principles of English liberty which, 
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under a passing phase of personal government by hon- 
est but stupid George III., Englishmen themselves were 
inclined to waive or renounce. The American Revo- 
lution was not the work of any one man or of ten men; 
but its basic principles were better laid down by three 
Bostonians—Franklin, Sam Adams, and John Adams— 
than by any other person except Jefferson of Virginia, 
who formulated in the Declaration the opinions that 
Franklin and the Adamses had long been giving forth. 
In the period that followed the Revolution, Boston, 
in its leading class, rather forsook these principles, and 
formed a nucleus of aristocratic politics which vainly 
strove for a few years at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to hold back the new nation from a full trial of 
democracy as a form of government. The North in- 
evitably became democratic in practice, while the slave- 
holding South, democratic in theory for the most part, 
under the lead of Jefferson, Madison, and Clay, contin- 
ted to become less and less democratic in practice, 
from the increasing power of the slave-holding interest, 
which after 1825 practically controlled the national 
government until Lincoln’s election in 1861. ‘The good 
feature of the Bostonian federalism was its hostility to 
negro slavery, in which the ambition of men who were 
loath to give up political power mingled with the philan- 
thropy of Boston which shrank from the hardships im- 
posed by slavery on the imported or home-bred African 
bondman. Daniel Webster, who can hardly be termed 
an idealist, was moved by this philanthropic sentiment 
to denounce the slave-trade at Plymouth in 1820, in 
language that was often quoted against Webster when he 
became the apologist for slavery itself. With that uplift 
of his style which the magnificence of ocean so often 
gave to it, Webster said :— 

“T call on the fair merchant who has reaped his har- 
vest upon the seas, that he assist in scourging from those 
seas the worst pirates that ever infested them. That 
ocean which seems to wave with a gentle magnificence 
to waft the burden of an honest commerce, and to roll 
along its treasures with a conscious pride, that ocean 
which hardy industry regards as a field of grateful toil,— 
what is it to the victim of this oppression when he is 
brought to its shores, and looks forth upon it for the 
first time, loaded with chains and bleeding with stripes? 
An inhuman and accursed traffic has cut him off from 
every enjoyment belonging to his being, and every bless- 
ing which his Creator intended for him.” 

Webster in 1820 was an opponent of slavery not less 
than of the slave-trade, and so was his New Hampshire 
senior and friend, Jeremiah Mason, who soon followed 
Webster from Portsmouth to Boston. In that same year, 
1820, Mason, the stanch federalist, was chosen by the 
Democrats of Portsmouth to represent them on the slav- 
ery issue in the State legislature. He reported and car- 
ried by a practically unanimous vote this resolve, intended 
for influence on the Missouri compromise question, then 
pending at Washington,—‘‘That the existence of slav- 
ery within the United States is a great moral as well 
as political evil, the toleration of which can be justified 
by necessity alone, and the further extension ought to 
be prevented.” 

Hence, when Webster and Mason were become the 
leaders of their profession in Boston, it was no wonder 
that a new Boston idealism should show itself here, and 
Garrison’s demand for immediate emancipation of the 
American slaves should make itself heard in public meet- 
ings and through the pages of the Liberator. But how 
did Boston meet this young idealist? In the same way 
that those religious idealists, the Quakers, had been met 
by the Puritans, and as Sam Adams and the Sons of 
Liberty were met at first by the wealth and fashion of 
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Boston,—with censure, with aversion, with social os- 
tracism, and, presently, in Garrison’s case, with mobs. 
Those defenders of slavery who in my youth were fond 
of saying they stood by ‘law and order’’ conveniently 
forgot that all over the North and in those few parts of 
the South where free speech was allowed at all, the first 
answers to the arguments of Garrison, of Whittier, and 
of Mrs. Child were made by mobs,—the complete nega- 
tion of law and order. It was a silly violence, for it 
only made converts to the cause of the idealists. Dr. 
Channing, who at first had stood all of, from aversion 
to the vehemence of the Abolitionists, was compelled 
in 1837 to rank himself with them and against mobs. 
The mob at Alton, which slew Lovejoy, gave him the 
occasion, and he took part in a famous meeting at Faneuil 
Hall which first brought Wendell Phillips publicly for- 
ward as the orator of Boston idealism. By accident I 
have recently had my attention called to a column edi- 
torial in Nathan Hale’s Boston Advertiser of Dec. 11, 
1837, the Monday after the Lovejoy meeting of Friday, 
December 8, in which some curious facts appear. The 
editor, who was a personal and political friend of Mayor 
Eliot (father of President Eliot of Harvard), who had 
sought to prevent the Faneuil Hall meeting, intimates 
that one reason for the first refusal of the mayor and alder- 
men to grant Faneuil Hall was the fear of a mob. He 
says :— 

‘‘Had the meeting been held, as was proposed, in the 
evening, on an invitation addressed to all the citizens, 
but under the direction of the Anti-slavery Society, 
aided by Dr. Channing, it is almost certain that their 
resolutions would have been rejected by an immense 
majority. Whether this would have led to disorder and 
to scenes disreputable to the city we cannot undertake 
to say; but this we will say, that it is the duty of every 
magistrate to prevent as far as possible such collisions 
of feeling and opinions, in crowded assemblages of the 
people, as would have been likely to occur had the 
meeting been held in the manner originally proposed.” 

The Advertiser further quoted a resolution on the 
murder of Lovejoy passed before the Faneuil Hall meet- 
ing by the anti-slavery society, and denounces it as 
an ‘‘odious and shameless libel on the people of the 
United States.”” It reads thus :— 

“That the guilt of this bloody tragedy is not local, 
nor confined exclusively to the immediate actors therein, 
but that it covers the land, inasmuch as the tragedy 
itself is one of the natural and inevitable consequences 
of tolerating the execrable system of slavery in our midst; 
and that in the ‘deep damnation’ of the murder of this 
Christian martyr the American church, the American 
press, American statesmen and divines, the great mass 
of the American people,—all who for the last five years 
have instigated riots or connived at the prostration of 
lawful government, or justified the enslavement of our 
colored countrymen, do participate to a greater or less 
extent.” 

‘Now, bating a little the vehemence of this language, this 
statement was exactly true, and no libel at all, unless 
‘“‘the greater the truth, the greater the libel.’”’ Mob-rule 
existed in the cities and large towns of the North by the 
active or passive co-operation of the mass of the people, 
and without effective opposition by church or press or 
statesmen or divines,—less opposition than is now 
made to lynching mobs in the South. And mobs 
and social ostracism were the answer in Boston to 
the idealism of its anti-slavery men and women. I 
have mentioned Dr. Channing. He was the first active 
idealist of Boston upon questions of religious and social 
liberality in the nineteenth century. His connection 
with a sect, however, prevented him from representing 
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the whole of the movement, which connected itself with 
slavery, with intemperance, with the labor question, 
with literature, and, in fact, with every phase of human 
activity. 

Garrison and Phillips were in it on one or more sides 
of the polygon; Horace Mann and Bronson Alcott on 
the educational side; Whittier and the Brook Farmers 
on the labor issue and the simplication of social life; 
Theodore Parker on almost every one of its many phases; 
Mrs. Child, Margaret Fuller, Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
and Ednah Cheney on the questions that more imme- 
diately affected women. These were not all Boston 
idealists: but their activity, so soon as they became ac- 
tive, generally brought them to Boston for the display 
of their powers or the dissemination of their ideas. I 
can but mention the names of most of these persons, 
who all had a share in that great intellectual and moral 
awakening that preceded our Civil War. There was 
one influence, however, which went deeper and was felt 
longer than any of these,—that proceeding in ever- 
widening circles from the mind and heart of Emerson. 
He, though commonly associated with the small revo- 
lutionary centre of Concord, was, in fact and literally, 
a Boston idealist,—the successor of Channing in relig- 
ious liberality and sympathies, without the restrictions 
of a sect, from which he early freed himself and never 
returned to that bondage. Emerson, with the circle 
that gathered about him in Concord, is still one of the 
most vital forces in our literature and philosophy, and 
Thoreau, who rather scorned association with Boston, 
though his father was born here, follows hard upon the 
track of Emerson in influence, though of an essentially 
distinct type of thought in some directions. 

Emerson was born in Boston, where his father was 
a parish minister, and he here first started in active life 
as of the same profession. Up to his thirtieth year, when 
he went abroad for the first time, in 1833, Boston had 
chiefly been his home: its influences had shaped his 
culture, although that had been inspired by his special 
genius. And Boston ever remained his special parish. 
Here he gave nearly all his lectures, which made up his 
books in the form of Essays. Here his friendships were 
largely formed, and here his influence was first personally 
felt. He had never so large a personal following as Par- 
ker, never so close and intimate relations with his friends 
as Margaret Fuller had, never so wide a hearing from 
the platform as that illustrious orator, Phillips; but with 
all these exceptions, and more that might be made, 
he still exercised a deeper and more permanent influ- 
ence on the age that succeeded him. Boston and Cam- 
bridge (which is but a scholarly and rather pedantic 
annex to Boston) tried to disown Emerson; but Cam- 
bridge is now naming its new hall of philosophy for him, 
and Boston will long bear the impress of his moral and 
poetic genius. Even as a political philosopher Emerson 
stands far above those who for half a century ranked 
in the popular esteem as statesmen. Webster and 
Everett, Clay and Calhoun, Benton, Buchanan, Pierce, 
Cushing, even Sumner and Seward, were all short- 
sighted in their political predictions, compared with these 
four philosophic thinkers on American politics,—John 
Quincy Adams, Emerson, Abraham Lincoln, and John 
Brown. These four, with varying degrees of early per- 
ception and persistent activity, came to the great truth 
that negro slavery and the existence of the United States 
as a single nation were incompatible; and that slavery 
must give way, not gradually, but at once, before it 
scuttled our ship of State. Adams saw this and an- 
nounced it, rather mystically, as early as 1820, but in 
the recesses of his Diary. Brown saw it before 1835, 
and acted in his quiet but effective way upon this in- 
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sight ever after, until his death on the scaffold in 1859. 
Exactly when Emerson and Lincoln came to a full per- 
ception of it is hard to say, but the elder before the 
younger. Both Emerson and Lincoln were willing to 
have the nation pay the price of emancipation in money 
rather. than in blood, and Lincoln made some effort in 
that practical direction. But the time for offering com- 
pensation to the slave-masters had long passed, so in- 
fatuated had they become with their degraded and de- 
grading form of society,—from whose after-effect they 
are now suffering,—that they would not tolerate any 
approach to a settlement on the basis of the wrong or 
even the inconvenience of slavery. Their chief busi- 
ness had become the extension of it: in this the govern- 
ment and the mass of the people had aided them. But, 
when the North called a halt to this troublesome expan- 
sion of slave-cursed territory, the controlling slave in- 
terest became disunionists, as they were almost ready 
to be in 1820, when Adams had his noteworthy con- 
versation with Calhoun on the subject of secession. 
Argument and compensation had no chance with them. 
Under their strong delusions they rushed into civil war 
to protect slavery, and by that prodigious folly hastened 
its destruction. 

Now Emerson saw and stated the alternative of slav- 
ery’s downfall or the nation’s, so had Adams in 1820, 
so had Brown in 1859, and so had Lincoln in his famous 
parable of a house divided. The termination of the 
tragedy came sooner than any of them had ventured 
to anticipate, but it came exactly as they had foreseen. 

If I were to select a typical Boston idealist among 
those I have intimately known, it would be that lady 
who died a few weeks ago, Mrs. Ednah Cheney. She 
was born here, her breeding and her interests were all 
mainly here, and she had been contributing for more 
than seventy years to the realization of Boston’s best 
ideals. She had the insight of the reformer and the 
patience and practical good sense of the conservative. 


“Her life, so full and rich, touched that of her native city 


at many points; and her gifts, both of mind and of money, 
went to develop those agencies which have done, and 
are doing, the most for Boston and for the world. 

We are constantly confronted with the changes that 
time occasions. The good and the great whom we have 
known disappear, and their places are seldom taken 
by others of the same type. We did not see in Boston, 
after Theodore Parker’s too early death, any preacher 
with his popularity or grasp of social and political is- 
sues. No philosopher has combined in Boston, as Emer- 
son did, the high thought, ethical wisdom, and poetic 
imagination which distinguished him among all his 
contemporaries. But the race of Boston idealists will 
not cease in the future any more than in the past. The 
type may change and the individual never be repeated; 
but the character will exist, and will be adapted to the 
work to be done. Instead of Parker we have had Phil- 
lips Brooks; instead of Dr. Howe we have had a more 
widely beneficent successor in the care of the blind in 
his son-in-law, Michael Anagnos; instead of one Dr. 
Howe in the wide realm of public charity, we have now 
a score of active intelligences, working on the lines that 
he laid down. Everywhere institutions are springing 
up, or are perpetuated in new forms, which call out and 
exercise the genius of women in dealing with public 
questions, to an extent hardly deemed possible in the 
youth of Ednah Cheney, of whom I have just spoken. 
The idealists will always be in the minority in Boston, 
as they always have been. They will be overlooked 
or ignored or persecuted, as they generally have been, 
until their work has fastened itself in the social and po- 
litical web. After that they may be forgotten. But 
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they will have had their sway and their effect, and the 
world will be the better for them. Nearly fifty years 
ago, in a public gathering here, I ended some verses 
recited on the occasion with these lines :— 


“Soon shall we perish from our wonted place, 
And one by one be wrapt in Earth’s embrace; 
Yet generous deeds, applauded or obscure, 
And fragrance of true lives shall still endure. 
Our country’s honor shall by these increase 
More than by glittering arts of war or peace. 
For, though returning autumns sadly strew 
Successive foliage on the ground below, 

The forest flourishes, for centuries long, 

With lovelier verdure, graced with sweeter song, 
Where even our bodies, freed from pain and toil, 
Are kindly mingled with the much-loved soil.” 


I am at liberty to quote this, which every one else has 
forgotten, as illustrating the fortune of idealists who 
have found a last refuge in oblivion. 

Concorp, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


What would You Do with It? 


A question came up in conversation the other day 
which brings up a very good subject of conversation. 

If some one gave you ten million dollars on condition 
that you would spend it within a month, what would 
you do with it? I once put the question to a returned 
missionary, who was spending a good deal of his time 
and my time with me. I said, ‘‘Mr. Jones, if I could 
give you five hundred thousand dollars this afternoon, 
where should you place it ?’’ 

He said: ‘‘Oh, ah! That is a large sum. Is there 
any prospect of such a sum?” etc. I said: ‘‘That is not 
what we are talking about. The question is, What should 
you do with it?” Again he showed confusion, and 
finally said he should consult his advisory board. 

From that time I marked him down 50 per cent. in 
my estimate of him. A man ought to know what he 
should do if he could. A man ought not to be solacing 
himself by considerations of his limitations. It is well 
enough to know what one’s limitations are; but, all the 
same, we are children of an infinite God, and we partake 
of his nature if we choose. 

In the case of last month’s conversation I was quite 
ready. I said I would spend my ten million dollars in 
making easier for people who work in cities to live in 
the country. I would buy land by the square mile, 
I said, and place it in the hands of settlers, who should 
buy four-acre farms of me. I would facilitate their pur- 
pose exactly as the Western railroads attract settlers 
into their own neighborhoods; that is, I would sell land 
on ten years’ purchase and let the settler pay 10 per 
cent. a year. I would build his roads and sidewalks 
and lay his water-pipes and gas-pipes for him; and, in 
general, I would take the paternal—or, if the delicate 
readers of the Register prefer, the fraternal—attitude 
toward him. 

So far as I could administer the affairs of the next 
twenty years, I would provide that people should live 
in the open air as much as possible; for they would be 
nearer God in proportion. 

Well, Baron Rothschild has not offered me ten million 
dollars. Monte Cristo has not, nor any of the fabu- 
,lous Croesuses of old times, left as much for me in 
their wills. But, all the same, I proclaim my gospel 
of the open air. And I cannot but observe that in our 
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own Massachusetts there are some difficulties attending 
the small farms. We are really always urging people 
to see what they can drag out of the ground. Cannot 
these small farmers do something in the way of co-opera- 
tion which they have not attempted? Could they not 
create a central bureau or office in the interests of the 
small farmers? 

I have just now received a list of the publications of 
the Department of Agriculture for January. Speaking 
roughly, there are the names of one hundred reports 
of use to somebody. Would it not be a good thing if 
the fifty thousand small farmers who are within fifty 
miles of Boston had some central bureau where, day 
by day, they could see these publications? Certainly 
I should not suppose each of the fifty thousand people 
would subscribe for them at Washington. I should 
think that half of them might be glad to see once a month 
what has been printed for the precise benefit of such 
people as they are. 

I was at a dinner party the other day where our host 
put upon the table a new vegetable which he had re- 
ceived at half-past three that afternoon from one of the 
government gardens in New Orleans. Are there not 
five hundred small farmers within fifty miles of Boston 
who would like to know what that vegetable is, and if 
they could, experiment with it this summer ? 

Is it not possible that an association of small farmers 
could contrive a co-operative agency in the large market 
towns at which they could place their own fruits and 
vegetables if they wished to sell them? In short, might 


there not be a syndicate of small farmers? 
EpwarpD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


We shall be made truly wise if we be made content,— 
content, too, not only with what we can understand, but 
content with what we do not understand, the habit of 
mind which theologians call, and rightly, faith in God.— 
Kingsley. 

& 


Cultivate the thankful spirit! It will be to thee a 
perpetual feast. There is, or ought to be, with us no 
such thing as small mercies: all are great, because the 
least are undeserved. Indeed, a really thankful heart 
will extract motive for gratitude from everything, mak- 
ing the most even of scanty blessings.— J. R. MacDuff. 


Fd 


Look up and be glad! Our Father knows all about it, 
and he has promised help for to-day and all the days, and 
his promise never fails. He is leading us in the right way; 
and, if we but hold fast to his dear hand, no harm can 
come to us. Soon the darkness will be over, and just 
beyond we shall see the beautiful sunshine, and bright- 
ness and glory shall be ours forevermore.—A. A. M. 


Sd 


For darkness passes; storms shall not abide; 
A little patience, and the fog is past. 
After the sorrow of the ebbing tide, 
The singing floods return in joy at last. 


The night is long and pain weighs heavily, 
But God will hold his world above despair. 
Look to the east, where up the lurid sky ~ : 
The morning climbs! ‘The day shall yet be fair. 
—Celia Thaxter. 
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Literature. 
William Ellery Channing.* 


A glance at our book-shelves reminds us 
that the American Unitarian Association 
has been publishing some excellent volumes 
of late. There is Immortality, and Other 
Essays, by C. C. Everett. There are The 
Blood of the Nation and The Wandering 
Host, by David Starr Jordan. There is 
Unitarianism in America, by George W. 
Cooke. There are The Spark in the Clod, 
by our Sunderland; The Pillars of the Tem- 
ple, by our Savage; The Supremacy of Jesus, 
by our Crooker: Some Ethical Phases of the 
Labor Question, by Carroll D. Wright; 
John Gilley, by President Eliot. All these 
are books which make our letters richer, and 
of the kind which it is an honor to any pub- 
lishing house to bring out. It may well be 
that, as Thoreau would say, they belong to 
the “times” rather than the ‘‘eternities” ; but 
no one can deny that they serve the times 
with deep insight and large wisdom. They 
will not endure with Plato; but there are mul- 
titudes who are not reading Plato whom 
these volumes may strengthen and stimu- 
late, and some of them Plato himself would 
linger over with satisfaction. But here is 
another work which seems to us to belong to 
the “‘eternities’’ rather than to the ‘“‘times,”’— 
a six-volume edition of William Ellery Chan- 
ning. Channing must be a classic, if Ameri- 
can religious thought has produced one; and 
our Association is entitled to our gratitude 
for bringing us these great writings in this 
noble form. Hitherto it has been easy 
enough to get access to Channing’s mind, 
but always through editions of his works unin- 
viting to the eye or cumbersome to the hands. 
Here before us is a three-volume edition which 
comes from the colporteur period of the As- 
sociation, which we love for its service of 
little less than forty years, but which we 
cannot open without thought of its poor 
paper and cheap binding. ‘There is the one- 
volume edition, with the great thoughts 
all in it, but which it well may be that mul- 
titudes have shrunk from for its bulk. Here 
at last is an edition that it is a joy to look 
upon. There is nothing about it that sug- 
gests extravagance, but a quiet and dignified 
elegance is here. Paper, type, binding, are 
such as a studious man who loves a book 
would ask for; and, we cannot help thinking 
that with its publication a long-felt want is 
satisfied. In a book, as in a home, we want 
something more than bald utility; and it 
seems simply fitting that an author of the 
royal line, like Channing, should come to us 
in some approach to royal attire. Our la- 
mented friend and brother Chadwick draws 
nigh to this consideration when he says that 
“there is something in Channing’s large and 
open mind that invites to the larger type 
and more open page of the present publica- 
tion.”’ And this quotation reminds us of an- 
other feature of this edition which our notice 
should not omit,—an introduction of thirty- 
six pages length from Mr. Chadwick’s pen. 
Of course not all is comprised in it that may 
be found in Mr. Chadwick’s noble biography 
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of Channing, and it will do the reader a very 
substantial service if it takes him to that best 
of all Mr. Chadwick’s works. Inits character, 
however, as an introduction it is an impor- 
tant addition to this publication, giving in 
Mr. Chadwick’s clear and winning English 
an account of Channing which shall enable 
the reader to glide easily into his pages. 

The joy in these volumes set us to reading 
once more their noble contents, and the old 
spell held us till the last one was completed, 
familiar, yet new, new, though familiar. It 
seemed to us that he never before penetrated 
so deeply, yet how many times have we borne 
similar testimony! His pages are like old 
sunshine, which brings us ever a new day 
Once with Dr. Martineau conversation 
drifted toward Channing, and we remarked 
that, while our younger men recognizéd the 
greatness of Channing, they seemed not to 
feel his spell as did the fathers. ‘‘Ah,’’ said 
he, “I understand: our inspirations are your 
commonplaces!’’—and then went on to tell 
what Channing early did for him and had 
always been to him. We accepted Dr. 
Martineau’s utterance as truth felicitously 
uttered, yet we recall it now with quiet grief 
that it should be true. Why should not 
Dr. Martineau’s inspiration be ours also? 
Here are the glories that thrilled him. Why 
should we look upon them with less en- 
raptured spirit? They are familiar, yes, 
just as are mountains and stars and June 
mornings; but this is a kind of explanation 
by which we reproach rather than extenuate 
ourselves. Channing indeed is common 
currency; but that for this reason we should 
grow indifferent to him is hardly to our 
credit, and these volumes will do their best 
service if with fresh interest they shall lead 
us to him. ‘They tell us there is a growing 
cult of Matthew Arnold in England. Would 
that we might have a cult of Channing in 
America! In the main we may be reading 
enough; but the volumes of the light and 
power contained in these are not the many, 
but the few. We will not talk of going 
back to Channing: almost any earnest ap- 
proach to Channing would be going forward, 
not backward. Some of his views we may 
hold aloof from. His Arianism is not for 
our day, and a reader of modern scientific 
and philosophical literature may often enrich 
his page with annotations. But his concep- 
tion of God, his conception of human nature, 
his conception of the moral law, his spiritual 
insights, his mystic raptures, are not an- 
achronisms; they are ever-fresh contributions 
to the world’s wealth of thought and vision 
and holy impulse. 


A GARDEN WITH HOUSE ATTACHED. By 
Sarah Warner Brooks. Boston: Richard G, 
Badger. $1.50.—Popular enjoyment of gar- 
den books will not be dulled while the stand- 
ard is maintained so ably as here, and Mrs. 
Brooks’s book ought to be sure of a large and 
appreciative circle of readers. It may be that 
some who take it in their hands will re- 
member, as does the writer of this notice, 
that earlier garden of hers, thirty years ago, 
a “riotous jumble,” carefully tended by one 
who had a friend at court in the Harvard 
Botanical Garden, and was fortunate in his 
acquisitions. The garden of this book is 
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the true descendant of that; and, when two 
heaped cartloads of shrubs and plants besides 
the seedlings were taken over from the one 
to the other, not a single plant succumbed, 
we are told, to the perils of transplanting, 
not even the five-year-old peach-tree, which 
still each spring ‘“‘puts on its crown of pink 
splendor.” It is a yet undecided question 
when is the best time for the reading of gar- 
den books, whether in summer when we can 
have the real thing for illustration, or in 
winter when we like to remember flowers 
that have been and plan for others to come, 
or in spring when the lounging to dig in the 
soft earth again takes possession of the true- 
born gardener. Mrs. Brooks’s book might be 
called a perennial, for it has something for 
each month in the year. Her advice is 
thoroughly practical, for it comes from long 
experience. Her tastes are catholic, and she 
is quick to see the differing characteristics 
and recommendations of her flowers. If she 
has been more fortunate than others in the 
cultivation of a plant, she is carefully ex- 
plicit in giving the details of her treatment 
of it. Moreover the book is enriched by 
clever comments, bright literary compari- 
sons and allusions, and a deep experience of 
human life. All these go into the making of 
a garden. The book is particularly adapted 
to the gift purposes of the Easter season, 
when the spring miracle is near at hand. 


Manassas. By Upton Sinclair. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50,— 
Perhaps it is as well to begin this notice with 
a confession, owning that this it the first 
time we have ever been able to take Mr. 
Sinclair seriously, and that we began his 
new book with prejudice and laid it down 
with admiration. It isa wonderfully stirring 
story of the Civil War, such as no one, 
whether he went through that period or not, 
can read without feeling a tingle in his 
veins and a renewed sense of the profound- 
ness of the crisis and the tremendous issues 
involved. This sense, too, is all the more 
keen because with the passage of time we 
have come to realize that the reason, the 
bravery, and the suffering was not all on one 
side, and the brutality, the hot-headed 
obstinacy, and cruelty on the other. Mr. 
Sinclair has tried to do for America what 
Sienkiewicz did for Poland, making his 
characters types, and more anxious to make 
the war itself a living, breathing reality than 
to construct a novel and tell a story of persons. 
It is the history rather than the romance 
that one cares for here, and the real things 
shake one with a new thrill. The book is 
the first of a trilogy (another reason per- 
haps why it reminds the reader of Sienkie- 
wicz), closing with the battle of Manassas, 
or the first battle of Bull Run as the North- 
erners called it. If Mr. Sinclair can sustain 
the dramatic energy, the carefully accurate 
study of details, and the large imaginative 
vision which he has put into this volume, 
the result will be such a study of the Civil 
War as will make his name live long. 


Brerry’s Eprisopes. By Mrs. A D. T. 
Whitney. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &® 
Co. $1.50.—Mrs. Whitney’s story of bright, 
wilful, lovable Betty has an especial charm 
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and tenderness for the women, already past 
middle age, who were young with Faith 
Gartney, longed for good times with Glory 
MeWhirk, and can feel the old thrill of ad- 
miration for Sin Saxon renewed in this twen- 
tieth-century heroine. Betty has the same 
taste for golden-brown tints in her millinery 
that had Leslie Goldthwaite, though Betty 
would probably not recognize a balmoral 
if she should see it. Girls of to-day have 
doubtless the good taste to appreciate the 
suggestive, helpful ideals of American girl- 
hood which Mrs. Whitney sets before them 
no less than did an earlier generation of 
readers. Her stories make for simplicity 
and genuineness in character, for active 
helpfulness in doing, and for a love of the 
best in people or in things. We owe Mrs. 
Whitney much for the charm with which 
she has invested the romance, the purity, the 
earnestness of opening womanhood. 


Atoms OF Empire. By C. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—These short stories are 
mostly of the strenuous type. The first is 
set on the coast of West Africa among men 
bent on working their way up in the British 
service, but hampered by the subtleties of 
State policy. A ‘“‘bounder’’ of a missionary, 
fresh from the home country, insists on mak- 
ing his way into the hinterland, regardless of 
promised danger. When the news of his 
murder arrives, the British government be- 
stirs itself,—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished by these exiles from home, and 
things brighten up. Padgett, the mis- 
sionary, was extremely important as bait, 
and played well his part; but, when the news 
of the taurder was proved a mistake, and 
Padgett returned alive, to be sent back to 
England as an assisted passenger, he was 
surprised himself to find how insignificant 
he had become. 
some admirable stories, but he is much better 
in depicting Englishmen than when he tries 
his hand at Americans. 


THE Gray Worip. By Evelyn Under- 
hill. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50.—This “novel with a purpose” was 
written to vindicate the point of view of the 
mystic and the idealist, and to show that the 
materialist may be satirized quite as effec- 
tively as the visionary. The Gray World 
is that in which the soul must wander who 
through life has clung only to the passions 
and possessions of earth, unconscious of the 
spiritual realities which alone abide. The 
story is the process of such a soul given a 
second chance on earth, toward a mode of 
life that shall fit it for something better. 
“It’s only to live beautifully, laboriously, 
and austerely, . . . face difficulties and ac- 
cept the discipline, . . . live so, and in the 
moment when you die you'll flame up toward 


‘the other side and live there vividly and 


eternally in a happiness that’s all your own, 
because you will have built your own heaven.” 
In many respects the story is significant and 
interesting. 


COMPROMISES. By Agnes Repplier. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10.—It 
is good that Miss Repplier is still with us to 


The writer has concocted 
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prove that the delightful art of writing 
literary essays, gay with good humor, pungent 
with wit, endowed with the refreshing 
quality of the unexpected, has not béen over- 
borne, even in America, by the flood of fic- 
tion. Asa special pleader Miss Repplier is 
most effective. The power to please is her 
prerogative. Instinctively we ally our- 
selves on her side whatever argument she 
expounds. She talks of conversation and 
graciously includes the reader among those 
who really understand and are willing to let 
the raconteur drop into his proper place. The 
grace of her deft rapier play blinds us to the 
keenness of its edge, and we laugh at our own 
wounds, hardly knowing we have been 
touched. She is a genius in quotation and 
illustration, uniting the power of saying good 
things herself with that of making other 
people say them for her. May she write 
many more essays to cheer and _ stimu- 
late! 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.50.—Maurice, in this novel, 
is a Tito Malemma, who, avoiding what is 
hard and disagreeable, chose an apparently 
easy path at the cost of frankness, and 
found that it led into difficulties and death. 
The four characters of the book are well de- 
veloped, the plot is carefully worked out, 
and the climax is effective. Angela is the 
typical ‘“‘cat’”’ of British fiction, charming 
men to their misfortune and using her claws 
with treacherous cruelty, only that such a 
comparison does infinite injustice to a real 
cat. The story is interesting, and the 
reader acquiesces in the mingled grief and 
happiness of the ending. There must be 
some good reason for the singular spelling 
of the word “‘judgement”’ in the title and 
throughout the book, but thus far it is not 
discoverable. 


THE BUCCANEERS. By Henry M. Hyde. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company.— 
This striking story of business competition, 
with its analogy between the methods of 
monopoly-seeking corporations and high- 
handed piracy, affords another illustration of 
frenzied finance. The romantic interest is 
slight and plays up to the main complications 
of the book. The moves and counter-moves, 
the attack and defence, the subtle diplomacy 
and the daring bluffs make business as ex- 
citing as war, from which it differs less than 
was formerly supposed. Hardly any pas- 
sage of the book is more telling than that 
in which John Clark, at thirty-five president 
of a corporation with a capital of ten millions 
of dollars, looks at the haymakers in the field, 
remembers his old home, and says softly to 
himself, ‘Lord! Lord! wouldn’t it feel good 
to be nice and tired and dirty and honest 
again!” 


THE Mapicans. By Miriam Michelson. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50.— 
The Madigan girls are altogether delightful 
and a joy forever. One throws previous con- 
victions in favor of law and order to the 
winds, and recklessly enjoys their scrapping, 
their tricks on each other, and their impish 
delight in the misfortunes of their kin. In 
short, the reader becomes a Madigan him- 
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self for the time being, ready to aid and abet 
all the mischief aimed at, the others, and 
yet equally eager to stoutly defend each and 
all against an attacking outside enemy. 
Now and then a hint of the pathos implied 
by these young, unmothered lives strikes 
across the fun and frolic, and leaves the 
reader reconciled to the taming process 
that seems imminent at the close of the book. 


OrF THE HiGuway. By Alice Prescott 
Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—The fruit farms of the Sierra Nevadas 
make a fine setting for a free, out-of-doors 
love-story which is itself as much away from 
the beaten track as the place and the people 
among whom it is worked out. California 
vineyards foster romance no less than the 
vineyards of Italy, and human hearts are 
quite as curious and interesting in the one 
place as the other. Miss Smith’s spirited 
study of her four lovers is well worth reading. 


Her Fiancé. By Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany.—Four bright stories of college-girl 
life are here,—not Mrs. Bacon’s best work, 
perhaps, but surely the college girls who read 
the tales will find no fault with them. Dif- 
ferent types of girlhood are represented, 
heart experiences are lightly touched, and 
more than one lesson of common sense is 
gracefully given without preaching. The 
book is illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen 
Green. 


Miscellaneous. 


The new garden book by Mrs. Sarah War- 
ner Brooks, called A Garden with House At- 
tached, which is noticed in another column, 
may be ordered from Miss Katherine Howe, 
14 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Books Received. 


From D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. ‘ 
Belles-lettres Series. The Gospel of St. Matthew in 
West Saxon. Gospel of St. John. Edited by James 
Wilson Bright, Ph.D. 
From the Macmillan Campany, New York. 
The Master Word. By L. H. Hammond. é 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Edited by 
C, A. McMurry. 
Homer’s Iliad. By Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and 
Ernest Myers. 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Srrzer, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
end 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howgr11, 
10 Czar St., Toronto, Can, 
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The Dome, 


In Switzerland. 


In Switzerland one idle day, 

As on the grass at noon we lay, 

Came a grave peasant child, and stood 
Watching the strangers eat their food. 
And what we offered her she took 

In silence, with her quiet look, 

And, when we rose to go, content, 
Without a word of thanks she went. 


Another day in sleet and rain 

I chose the meadow path again, 
And partly turning chanced to see 
My little guest-friend watching me 
With eyes half hidden by her hair, 
Blowing me kisses, unaware 

That I had seen, and still she wore 
The same grave aspect as before. 


And some recall for heart’s delight 
A sunrise, somea snowy height, 
And [ a little child who stands 
And gravely kisses both her hands, 
— Hugh Macnaghten, in Spectator. 


For the Christian Regster. 


The Little Hair Trunk. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Tr; 


It was 1814, and July 4th was near at 
hand. Again the country was at war with 
England. But how peaceful it looked where 
Betty Todd watched the cardinals’ nest, 
hung so daintily above a crystal pool, in an 
arch of laurel boughs where an early clem- 
atis was blooming as it climbed among 
the branches, its starry blossoms in white 
clusters! 

The cardinals were rearing their second 
brood. Betty could see the coral beak and 
rosy crest of the mother, brooding over her 
speckled eggs, and near by perched her 
splendid mate, glowing like a flame, as he 
poured forth his rich, jubilant notes. 

Suddenly a dry twig snapt under Betty’s 
foot, and he flew off a little way in fright, 
uttering an explosive ‘‘Tsip!” of warning. 
Betty could not bear to trouble the cardinals 
with fears of some lurking foe, so she turned 
homeward. Betty lived in Leesburg, a 
quaint, old-fashioned town on some low 
hills about eight or nine miles back from the 
Potomac. It had only one rough, straggling 
street; but even Washington was ill-paved 
then, and the President’s wife found the mud 
very deep when she went driving in winter. 

Braddock had once had his headquarters 
in Leesburg; and Gen. Washington—of 
course—had spent a night in the Harrison 
House with the odd sloping roof. But it 
had been a long time—at least so thought 
Betty—since anything else had happened 
there. 

“Miss Betty! Miss Betty!’ Her aunt’s 
little black handmaid, Peggy, was calling 
her from the garden-gate, her round black 
eyes rolling under her funny twists of hair, 
and her white teeth gleaming. ‘‘Miss Sylvy 
say she got news for you,” she added, as 
soon as Betty was in sight. 

Up the gravel walk, between box-borders 
and tall lilies swaying with their heavy 
bloom, ran Betty. Dearly did she love news, 
and to have things happen—this eager little 
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soul in a drowsy town; and her eyes were 
sparkling and cheeks aglow, as she stood be- 
side Aunt Sylvia in the cool, shaded room 
that was always so clean and still. 

But Aunt Sylvia kissed the rosy face, and 
laughed as she answered Betty’s eyes:— 

“Tt’s a great piece of news, dear. Miss 
Elizabeth Todd is invited to spend a week— 
or two—at the White House in Washington! 
The President has written with his own hand 
to invite her, since his lady’s eyes are troub- 
ling her much.” 

“Oh, is that me?” cried Betty in delighted 
wonder. ‘“‘Can I go?” 

“Surely you can,” smiled Aunt Sylvia. 
And Betty saw then that the large bed and 
lounge were covered with her frocks and 
uncut widths of white muslin, very sheer 
and fine, and ruffles, with daintiest feather- 
stitching, just begun. 

“T will send Peggy for Miss Hannah to 
help me sew after dinner,” she said. ‘“‘Run 
upstairs and bring me your clocked stockings 
of lisle thread,—and the silk ones too, Betty, 
—that I may see if they are all in order.” 

President Madison was devoted to his 
young wife, and any of her kindred or con- 
nections always received the most punctilious 
attention from him. Besides Mrs. Madison’s 
love for young girls would make Betty’s 
visit a special pleasure to her. She still 
missed the presence in her home of her be- 
loved ‘‘sister-child,” Anna, although Mrs. 
Cutts was in Washington now, and the two 
sisters met daily. 

Aunt Sylvia was an intimate friend of her 
other sister, Lucy, who had married Mr. 
Washington; and she and her niece were 
cousins of Mrs. Madison’s through their 
grandmother, as well as related to her hus- 
band. 

Betty had often heard from her aunt how 
the lovely Dolly Todd, a young widow, was 
dressed when she received the first visit of 
“the great little Madison.” ’I'was in a 
mulberry satin with a silk tulle kerchief, an 
exquisitely dainty cap on her head, from 
which a curl would now and then stray; 
and ’twas no less a person than Mr. Aaron 
Burr, yet to be both famous and infamous, 
who announced Mr. Madison’s wishes to the 
widow. 

She had often laughed with her aunt over 
Dolly’s fright when “Lady Washington”’ 
sent for her to tell her that ‘‘George approved 
of her marrying Mr. Madison.” A merry 
wedding was theirs at Harewood, Lucy’s 
home, in the old parlor where hung the stately 
portrait of Lucy’s father-in-law, Squire 
Washington, skilled in the capture of foxes 
and wives. He had had no less than five of 
the latter, and the portrait of one with cush- 
ioned hair and blue brocade smiled serenely 
beside the squire in his long coat with lace 
ruffles and powdered wig. 

Little Anna, the twelve-year-old sister, 
came in the open barouche with Dolly and 
her boy, and Mr. Madison rode beside them. 
A gay bevy of girls met them, Aunt Sylvia 
among them; and she still had a bit of the 
real Mechlin lace of Mr. Madison’s ruffles 
which the bridesmaids had obtained at the 
wedding breakfast! 

Betty had once seen Mrs. Madison in 
public between her husband and her son 
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Payne, a tall fresh-colored youth. Betty re- 
membered her oval face, the sweet blue eyes 
under the dark hair, and the pretty Quaker 
cap upon her graceful head. 

“She has changed this for a head-dress, I 
hear,’”’ said Aunt Sylvia, as Betty talked of 
her remembrances. ‘‘’IT'was thought more 
suitable for Washington gayeties.” 

Miss Hannah Butter’s entrance with a 
new London doll, which her cousin, a milliner 
in Philadelphia, had sent her, changed the 
subject to frocks and hats for a while. 

‘Ah, I see the lady’s hair is no longer 
drawn through the hat and frizzed on top! 
I never liked that style—twas so unnatural! 
Betty, your white cane hat will do very 
well with new rose ribbons. ’Twill match 
sweetly your silk challis.”’ 

“T see she has a French cambric, sprigged 
with pink and blue,’’ and Miss Butter smiled 
benignly, ‘‘and real lace,—narrow,—but it 
came from abroad, I’m sure!—for the ruffles! 
But, Miss Todd, what is the fashion of Mrs. 
Madison’s head-dress ?”’ 

‘‘Shaped like a turban, I think,” said Miss 
Sylvia. “I trust ’tis not so heavy as the 
turban of Meley Meley, the Turkish am- 
bassador. It looked like folds of the finest 
muslin, and ’twas made of plaster of paris! 
Talk of feminine vanity after that!” 

The next week Betty was ready and had 
seen everything packed in her little hair trunk, 
her kid slippers with silver clasps wrapped 
securely in tissue-paper, and near the top 
where she could easily find them. 

Her father was a busy physician, and was 

much relieved when his neighbor, Mr. Harri- 
son, offered to take charge of ‘‘Miss Eliza- 
beth” himself when he went to see the 
President on Wednesday. Betty could never 
get used to this name, and was always afraid 
that ‘‘Miss Elizabeth Todd’’ was quite a 
different person from ‘“‘plain Betty”’! 
’ Aunt Sylvia shook her head. “Plain 
Betty she never was, and never could be,” 
she thought, but would not say it aloud, for 
fear of spoiling ‘‘the dear child.” 

Betty thought of Meley Meley’s turban 
when she saw Mrs. Madison in her turban 
head-dress and her pet macaw on her arm, 
just leaving the drawing-room with her sister 
Anna. 

She was saying with great animation, “Ah, 
if all these courts, martial and partial, were 
over and the British gone!’ 

At that moment she caught sight of Mr. 
Harrison and Betty, and greeted both with 
a warm welcome. 

“The servant shall take you at once to 
Mr. Madison. He will be so glad to see you!” 
And, as Mr. Harrison moved away, she turned 
to Betty. ; 

‘‘So this is another dear Virginian cousin! 
Anna, she is Aunt Harriet Payne’s grand- 
daughter! You must get well acquainted 
now, and then, when I bring Betty to-morrow 
to your ‘dove-party,’—-where only ladies are 
admitted,—you will meet as old friends.” 

“T am so glad you are to stay with Sister 
Dolly,” said Mrs. Cutts, kindly. “She loves 
young girls. When Martha Randolph was 
here, the two went calling together; and 
once, when she had on a hat and pelisse like 
sister’s, she was announced everywhere as 
Mrs. Madison,” 
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“Ah, when your little girl is older, she|: 


shall be my companion,” said Mrs. Madison, 
affectionately. 

“Nothing pleases her better than to be 
‘tidied up’ by her Aunt Dolly,” laughed the 
mother. ‘‘You must know, Cousin Betty, 
that means to have a new pinafore cut and 
made, while auntie smoothes her curls!” 

“Betty will not need my pinafores,” said 
Mrs. Madison later on, as she glanced ap- 
provingly at the rose challis with short 
sleeves, and a black ribbon tied between 
the sleeve and elbow. ‘Nor shall I ever put 
a sunbonnet and linen mask on you, Betty, 
even for your complexion. Ah, what delight 
it gave me to tie around my neck a little bag 
with the rings and brooch I could not wear! 
Alas, I lost them all; for the string broke!” 

Just then visitors came and they talked of 
the last reception and laughed over the 
countryman who complained that the ice- 
cream, then a novelty, burned his mouth. 

Suddenly Mrs. Madison turned to one of 
the gentlemen. ‘‘Do you know, Mr. Wilcox, 
the British admiral has sent me word that 
he will make his bow at my next reception? 
‘French John,’—that is my porter, Betty, 
and his real name is Sioussa—wishes me to 
let him lay a train of gunpowder and blow 
the British up as they approach the White 
House. He cannot understand why I should 
object.” 

“Nor I, dear madam. I wish he had 
captured those spies who got in here dis- 
guised as women! But the British army 
will never get so far.”’ 

No one felt very apprehensive during July, 
and even in the first part of August there 
were many ‘‘dove-parties,’’—at which ladies 
were the only guests,—and entertainments 
of all kinds in the city and at the beautiful 
places outside. Betty went often with 
Cousin Dolly to Weston, where a rose walk 
still bears Mrs. Madison’s name, because she 
was so fond of walking and chatting there 
with her girl friends. A guest at the re- 
ception of July 4th described the benig- 
nant grace, and even gaiety, of the hostess. 

But the British landed at last, and Mr. 
Monroe, the Secretary of State, saw this 
painful sight himself, and hastened to have 
all the papers and records of his department 
sewed in linen bags and conveyed in carts to 
Leesburg for safe keeping. It took some 
days to get the papers ready for removal, 
and, when the carts crossed the wooden 
bridge over the Potomac, the people were 
in a panic of fright. 

There had been a dinner arranged at 
the President’s for August 24; but by that 
time every one was packing and leaving, 
or preparing to leave. The reluctant troops 
retreated when ordered for the seventh 
time. They marched down the long Penn- 
sylvania Avenue toward Georgetown, while 
the British soldiers were taking possession 
of Capitol Hill, seeing behind them the 
flames of burning buildings, and hearing 
each bursting shell in the navy yard like 
a note of doom, Slowly they went, hungry, 
weary, and almost consumed with thirst; 
for a foolish rumor had gained belief that 
the enemy had poisoned the wells, and they 
feared to drink, though the weather was 
hot and sultry. 
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Mr. Madison was absent most of the | 
day; but Mrs. Madison, aided by Betty | 
and “Aunt Rhody,” an old servant from 
Montpelier (Madison’s. Virginian home), 
worked untiringly. 

“T have packed enough papers of State 
to fill an English coach,” she declared 
laughing, ‘‘and still the most important are 
here on my lounge. Oh, I would not for 
the world have the enemy capture the Decla- 
ration of Independence! John,’ she said 
to her faithful porter, ‘“‘you must take care 
of the macaw until she is safe in Col, Tay- 
lor’s hands.” 

“Poor Bébé, she doesn’t like my being 
so busy.”’ And she stopped to give her pet 
a lump of sugar. The macaw looked very 
comical, all her feathers ruffled up in dis- 
pleasure. She deigned to let Betty stroke 
her, but no one else except her mistress. 

When night came, Mrs, Madison sent Betty 
off to bed in spite of her pleadings. 

“T shall sit up for Mr. Madison, and Rhody 
must go with you, and pack your pretty 
things in the little hair trunk. The enemy 
shall never capture that! I shall send it 
to Anna’s early in the morning. ‘Twill be 
far safer with her trunks than mine, and 
‘Mammy’ will watch over them all like a 
faithful dragon!” 


(To be continued.) 


Willie’s Ride. 


Willie was a very small boy, but his father 
wanted him to be brave and manly, and 
was always ready to encourage him in any- 
thing that would help to make him so, As 
they lived in the country, riding on horse- 
back was one of the things he would need to 
know. 

One evening, when Mr. Lennox came 
home, Willie begged to be allowed to ride 
the horse round to the stable. 

His father said yes, and, dismounting, | 
tossed the little fellow up into his place, 
and, putting the bridle into his hands, 
charged him, whatever happened, to hold 
fast to the bridle and stick on. 

As Don and Willie trotted soberly off, 
the father went through the back way to 
get Don’s supper and bed ready by the time 
they got there. 

Going, presently, to the door, to see if 
they were coming, he gave a startled 
“Whew!” : 

For they were indeed coming—in a sweep- 
ing gallop. 

Willie’s hat was gone, and his hair flying 
in the breeze; but his father was thankful 
to see he was holding fast to the bridle with 
both hands, and that his chubby little bare 
feet were clinging securely to the horse’s 
side. 

Willie gave a little sigh of relief as they 
approached the stable door, and he saw his 
father standing, with calmly folded arms, 
watching them. ; 

“Tf father isn’t scared I won’t be either,” 
thought Willie, and called out bravely :-— 

“Father, must I keep sticking on?” 

“Yes, keep sticking on, and hold fast to 


| years. 


the bridle,” the father replied steadily. 
“All right!” the little fellow called back 
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astDon swept. past, while the father, with 
trembling faith and love, was asking God 
to take care of his little boy. 

What had nettled the usually good-natured 
steed nobody ever knew. But, after pass- 
ing the stable door, his pace began imme- 
diately to slacken, thinking of the supper 


|he was leaving behind. And, before they 


were well out of sight, the plucky little fellow 
on his back had courage to pull to the right, 
and let him know it was time to be going 
home. 

Don promptly obeyed this time, and walked 
back at his accustomed quiet gait. 

“Father, I did stick on, didn’t I?’ Willie 
said, proudly, as he tumbled off into his 
father’s arms. 

“Thank God, you did, my boy!” 

Then Willie knew the reason his father 
could be so brave for his little boy was be- 
cause he was asking his heavenly Father to 
take care of him—Anme E. Wilson. 


A New Play. 


Isabel was a little girl of two and a half 
She liked to have mamma tell her 
stories, especially this one in the old Mother 
Goose book -— 


|‘‘This Forehead Bolder, 


This Eye Winker, 

This Nose Dropper, 

This Mouth Eater, 

This Chin Chopper, Chin Chopper, Chin 
Chopper!” 

In the winter they went into the country 
for a few days’ visit. Isabel was not used to 
sleeping in a cold room; and, when she woke 
in the morning, before the fire was lighted, 
she sat up in bed to play. Soon her teeth 
began to chatter with cold, and she turned 
to her mother in great surprise and said -— 

“Why, mamma, I Chin Choppered all 
alone!’’—Y outh’s Companion. 


A Physiological Discovery. 


Little Mildred had had a nightmare, and 
was telling the family about it the next morn- 
ing. 

“‘When I woke up,” she said, “‘I was still 
scared, and my heart was beating a tattoo’’— 

Here her elder sister interrupted. ‘‘How 
could your heart beat a tattoo?’ she asked, 
sarcastically. 

“T guess it could do it on the drums of my 
ears, couldn’t it?’ demanded Mildred indig- 
nantly.— Youth's Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The date of the next congress of the In- 
ternational Council of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals has been fixed. It will 
begin on Monday evening, August 28, and 
continue till Thursday evening, August 31, 
inclusive. 


Many readers of the Register will recall 
the genial presence and word of Rev. Alfred 
Altherr of Basle, Switzerland, who two years 
ago attended the meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston, and brought 
the greetings of the liberal Christians of his 
native country. As the author of the Ger- 
man biography of Theodore Parker, Rev. 
Mr. Altherr had a particular purpose in 
visiting New England, to acquaint himself 
with the homes and shrines of the great 
American preacher who had so kindled his 
interest and contributed to his religious 
development. 

Pastor Altherr has recently been elected 
president of the Swiss Verein for Free Chris- 
tianity,—an important association which 
includes nearly one-half of the pastors of 
Switzerland, and has done much to confirm 
and extend liberal religious principles in 
Church and State. More recently still he 
has won the prize offered by the Ludwig 
Fund of Bremen, Germany, for a popular 
treatise on ‘“Ihe Doctrine of the Son of God.”’ 
Ina little volume of 78 pages the author gives 
a rapid and succinct survey of the origin and 
history of this article of faith. He traces it 
first in the pagan religions, finding it a 
familiar conception in the Budhistic, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Mithraic, and Greek and 
Roman systems of belief. At the time 
Christianity appeared the idea of a son or 
sons of the various deities was universally 
accepted. It arose from wonder and ad- 
miration at the extraordinary and super- 
human in. the character and performance of 
the heroes of the race, and the just feeling 
that everything good and great comes down 
fromabove and has its origin in Heaven. Ina 
brief chapter the kinship between Jehovah 
and his people Israel, as recorded in the Old 
Testament, is elucidated, as well as doubtful 
passages in Isaiah and the Psalms, which are 
wrongly interpreted as prophetic of Christ’s 
missionand divinenature. The neo-Platonic 
philosophizing of Philo and his school con- 
cerning the Logos is set forth, and the un- 
fortunate consequences of Lauther’s mis- 
translation of Isaiah vii. 14 upon later 
Christian theology. 

A third chapter treats of Jesus’ own con- 
ception of his Sonship with God, the origin 
and nature of his favorite designation of 
himself as the Son of Man (Daniel vii. 1-14), 
and what his claim to be the Christ, the Son 
of God, signified. 

In a brief study of the New Testament 
Epistles the author gives an admirable sum- 
mary of the teaching of Paul concerning the 
nature and office of Jesus, his human and 
natural birth, and the spiritual process by 
which all his disciples may become sons of 
God and heirs of immortality. Hebrews, 
Revelation, the Johannine and Petrine 
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Epistles, are next referred to for testimony. 
The sixth chapter deals with the Synoptics, 
and is a careful statement in simple lan- 
guage of the conclusions of modern and criti- 
cal scholarsliip on the personal history of 
Jesus Christ, his so-called virgin-birth, de- 
scent, baptism, miracles, and death on the 
cross. Subtract all in the gospel narratives 
which must be ascribed to poetic fiction or 
tendency writing, there still remains enough 
that is historically assured to show hu- 
manity in all ages what Sonship with God 
is in a true, religious sense,—a human life 
which, through faith in God as the Father of 
mankind, loves all men witha perfect love, 
and manifests this love through absolute 
devotion to their higher welfare and salva- 
tion. 

We may not follow our author through his 
exposition of John’s Gospel, in which the 
historic element is plainly subordinated to 
the philosophical point of view of the evange- 
list, and is irreconcilable with the earlier and 
more trustworthy accounts of the Synoptics. 
A final critique on the Sonship of Jesus, the 
God-man, as developed in the later theology 
of the Church,—a chapter all too brief and 
inadequate,—closes this little treatise. 

For its clearness, frankness, and control 
of the subject it deserves much praise. 
Claiming to be only a popular treatment of 
the questions involved, it contains so much 
of value for the lay mind especially that it 
is to be hoped it may be translated into Eng- 
lish. 


In two recent numbers of Le Protestant, 
the organ of the liberal wing of the Huguenot 
Church of France, Prof. Jean Réville of the 
University of Paris, and editor of the Review 
of Comparative Religions, gives an apprecia- 
tive and genial account of his visit last 
autumn to ‘Our Unitarian Brethren in 
the United States.’ Prof. Réville was one 
of the distinguished savans invited to partici- 
pate in the Congress of Scientists and 
Scholars at St. Louis. His good opinion of 
our aims and methods is of the highest value 
to us, especially in our endeavors to promote 
the liberal fellowship in foreign countries, and 
come into closer relations with our natural 
allies abroad. Prof. Réville informs his 
readers as to the history and purpose of the 
American Unitarian Association, and its 
activities in promoting liberal Christianity, 
both as a religious philosophy and a working 
church. He describes the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, and dwells with admiration on its 
broad charter of intellectual freedom and 
respect for individual opinion. ‘‘Observe,”’ 
he says, quoting from its articles, ‘‘these 
beautiful words, which, I venture to hope, 
will come to be looked upon as prophetic 
when the day arrives in which Christians, 
better instructed as to the authentic gospel, 
will at last comprehend that Christ asks of his 
disciples to work with him, and not to ra- 
tiocinate about him.’’ He finds in the form 
of Church Unity which Unitarians have 
adopted the only possible method for bring- 
ing the Protestant churches, of whatever 
school of belief, into amicable and effective 
relations, while at the same time safe-guard- 


ing the liberty of the single church and the 
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individual conscience. There are, he ob- 
serves, two types of Unitarians in both Great 
Britain and America,—the provincial and 
narrow, who confound the prosperity of their 
sect with the general advance of free religion; 
the other which takes a broader view of relig- 
ious progress, and does not identify it ex- 
clusively, or even pre-eminently with the 
interests of traditional Unitarianism. The 
latter alone has the promise of the future. 

Prof, Réville is amazed at the variety and 
completeness of organized Unitarianism, and 
gives a detailed account of its conferences, 
associations, federations, schools, alliances, 
etc. The leading part which woman takes 
in this church work and religious propaganda 
is, he thinks, most notable, and he cordially 
commends it to his fellow-believers in France, 
where woman’s voice is rarely heard in church 
councils. He describes interestingly two 
services of worship he attended which seemed 
to him typical,—the one a chapel exercise at 
Harvard College, the other a Sunday service 
at Arlington Street Church in Boston. His 
impressions of both were most favorable. 

The close of his communication is devoted 
to a visit to the chapels of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of churches in Boston, and a con- 
sideration of its methods. He describes the 
existing social conditions, the large foreign, 
Catholic and Jewish, element in our great 
cities, the nature of our social and religious 
problems, and the endeavors to meet these 
varied needs and promote good citizenship 
and character. This aspect of Unitarian 
church-life seems to have had the most in- 
terest for our learned professor, not so much 
perhaps because it personally attracted him, 
as because he saw in it a possible suggestion 
for that social-religious work which the 
French Protestants have recently under- 
taken with so much zeal and devotion, At 
the brink of a separation between Church and 
State in France he finds in our blending of 
free individual initiative and harmonious 
church union, of spiritual faith and practical 
service, an instructive example for the new 
destinies which await his people. 


This favorable, if not too flattering, opinion 
of our Unitarian aims and activities awakens 
sentiments of gratitude toward our generous 
critic, and enables us to bear with the 
greater equanimity a disparaging and un- 
friendly article on the Unitarians of the 
United States which Rev. Mr. Koenig, the 
travelling companion of pastor Wagner in 
this country, has recently contributed to 
La Vie Nouvelle of Paris, we are surprised to 
learn at the outset of this review that the 
writer gained his information concerning our 
body not, as did Prof. Réville, by personal 
contact with our churches and ministers, 
and studies on the spot, but from ‘‘liberal 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
ete.” What would our French Protestant 
friends say to a criticism of their aims and 
prospects based on interviews with liberal 
Catholic priests or free thinkers of the anti- 
clerical school of Mr. Charbonnel, Bisson, etc. 
After this frank admission of his inadequate 
sources of information we are not surprised to 
find the article of Mr. Koenig a strange jum- 
ble of superficial judgments, contradictory 
statements, prejudice, and misinformation, 
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Such a criticism cannot be taken seriously. 
We can only regret that one who, like 
Mr. Koenig, claims to be a religious liberal, 
and who in his other articles on American 
religion has so uniformly spoken with kind- 
ness of the great denominations in the United 
States, should permit himself so unjust an 
arraignment of that body of believers with 
which in doctrine and method he would 
seem naturally to be in closest accord. If 
he had done us the honor to know and under- 
stand us, he might have come to a more 
favorable conclusion concerning our spirit 
and purpose. That he may yet come to this 
better opinion of the American Unitarian 
Church is our hope and persuasion. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Nobel Prizes. 


In December last the fourth distribution 
of the Nobel prizes took place. In the last 
four years sums aggregating roughly about 
three-quarters of a million dollars have been 
distributed to those who, in the opinion of 
certain Scandinavian authorities, have de- 
served best of their fellow-men in five distinct 
categories of human activity. Every year 
the interest accruing from the fortune which 
Nobel built up by manufacturing dynamite 
is divided into five equal portions. One is al- 
located for Literature, a second for Peace, 
a third for Physics, a fourth for Medicine, 
and a fifth for Chemistry. Under each de- 
partment an aggregate sum of $150,000 
has been given away as an award of merit. 
As a rule, the prizes are given to only one 
person in each department. This rule, 
though strictly adhered to in the case of 
Literature, Medicine, and Chemistry, has 
been departed from repeatedly in the depart- 
ments of Physics and Peace. 

The following is a complete list of all the 
winners of the Nobel prizes, with brief partic- 
ulars as to the reasons why they were con- 
sidered worthy of so high an honor. 

The formal distribution of the prizes takes 
place at half-past seven on December 12, 
each year at Stockholm, in the presence of 
King Oscar and several members of the royal 
family and a distinguished gathering. A 
programme of music is performed and the 
usual speeches delivered, after which the prize 
winners present receive their prizes in silver, 
with the diploma and Nobel gold medal from 
the hands of the king. The absent prize 
winners are represented by the ministers. 


I. THE PEACE PRIZE 


(For the person who has done most or 
labored best for the cause of fraternity among 
different peoples, for the suppression or re- 
duction of standing armies,or for the promo- 
tion of peace societies), 

1901. Prize divided between Henri Dunant 
of Geneva, who founded the Red Cross So- 
ciety (since dead). Frederic Passy of Paris, 
president of the French Peace Society, ex- 
senator, one of the most indefatigable advo- 
cates of peace, now nearly blind. 

1902. Prize again divided between Elie 
Ducomman, secretary of the International 


Peace Bureau of Berne, a veteran worker for | 


peace (the Bureau of Berne, which is the in- 
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World, issues a monthly¥bulletin) : Ducom- 
man is between seventy and eighty years of 
age. Dr. Gobat, secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, a secretary and 
nothing more, who resides at Berne, and is 
heard of once a year when the conference 
meets. 

1903. W.R. Cremer, Member of Parliament 
for Hoxton in the House of Commons, an old 
radical workingman who originated the In- 
ternational Parliamentary Conference, and 
is its English secretary; president of the 
Arbitration League. He thrice visited 
America to promote our Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty: is over seventy. He 
devoted the bulk of his prize. to endowing 
his Arbitration League. 

1904. The Institute of International Law, 
a small body of international lawyers, who 
meet once a year (last year they met at Edin- 
burgh) to discuss the improvement of inter- 
national law. 


II, LITERATURE PRIZE 


(For the author of the most remarkable 
work of an idealistic nature). 

1gor. Sully Prudhomme, French poet and 
member of the French Academy. He 
founded an annual prize for poets with the 
proceeds of his prize. 

1902. Prof. Theodor Mommsen (now 
dead), the octogenarian historian of Berlin. 
His history of Rome is a classic. He was a 
keen politician, and protested nobly against 
Britain’s war against the South African re- 
publics. 

1903. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, born in 1832, 
the first Norwegian novelist. He is a mem- 
ber of the Nobel committee for the Peace 
ptize. He has written many plays and is an 
enthusiastic politician. 

1904. Mistral, the Provencal poet, born in 
1830, Divided the prize with Echegaray, the 
Spanish dramatist. 


II. THE MEDICINE PRIZE 


(For the author of the most important dis- 
covery in the domain of physiology and 
medicine). 

1901. Prof. Emile Behring of Marburg, 
Germany. Chiefly known by his researches 
in the case of antitoxin for tetanus and 
diphtheria. 

1902. Maj. Ronald Ross of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine. Best known 
by his discovery that malarial poison is con- 
veyed chiefly by mosquitoes. — 

1903. Prof. Finsen of Copenhagen (since 
dead), one of the hero martyrs of modern 
science. He was the inventor of the Finsen 
lamp for applying the light treatment to 
lupus. 

1904. Prof. Pavloff of Russia. 


IV. THE PHYSICS PRIZE 


(For the person who shall have made the 
most important discovery or invention in the 
domain of physical science). 

1901. Prof. Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen of 
Marburg, Germany. Famous throughout the 


“world for the discovery of the Ré6ntgen 


X-rays. 
1902. Prize divided between Dr. Lorentz of 


ternational centre of the Pacifiques of the| Holland, author of Lorentz’s “Method,” the 
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most ingenious and complete in existence for 
discovering rapidly varying temperatures: 
he also is an authority on magnetic optics. 
Dr. Zeeman, also of Holland, who discovered 
what is called the Zeeman effect in his re- 
searches into the laws of light with the spec- 
troscope: is associated with Lorentz in dis- 
coveries leading up to Cathode rays. 

1903. Prize divided between H. Becquerel 
of France, discoverer of the fact that uranium 
salts can emit rays which, after traversing 
glass, ebonite, and metal, can affect a pho- 
tographic plate and render air a conductor 
of electricity. Monsieur and Madame Curie 
of Poland, who, following upon Becquerel’s 
discovery, discovered radium. 

1904. Lord Rayleigh, Balfour’s brother- 
in-law, who together with Sir William 
Ramsay discovered argon and helium. 


V. THE CHEMISTRY PRIZE 


(For the person who shall have made the 
most important discovery or introduced the 
greatest improvement in chemistry). 

rgo1. Prof. Van t’Hoff of the University of 
Berlin, the foremost of living chemists. In 
1874 he introduced geometrical conceptions 
into the study of molecules, which led to the 
doctrine of stercoisomerism; that is, isomer- 
ism due to differences in the arrangements of 
atoms in space. In 1887 he published dis- 
coveries in ionic or electrolytic dissociation of 
matter, which he treats fully in his lecture 
on theoretical and physical chemistry. 

1902. Prof. Emil Fischer of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. In 1884 made one of the most 
famous of modern discoveries in chemistry, 
that of phenylhydrastine, which rendered 
possible the separation and identification of 
the minute structure of glucose and its con- 
geners, whch he carried to great length. 
The synthesis of fructose and glucose is 
regarded as one of the most memorable 
achievements in chemistry in view of the 
part they play in plant economy. 

1903. Arrhenius, an eminent Swedish 
chemist. Labored like Van t’Hoff and 
Fischer in studying the decomposition of 
molecules. He revised in 1884 the theory 
of electrolytic dissociation of Clausius and 
gave it a qiantitative form. He also has 
made researches into the laws of light, the 
influence of the moon, ete. 


1904. Sir William Ramsay, a Scotch 
chemist, born in 1852. President of the 
Chemical Society of Great Britain, dis- 


coverer, along with Lord Rayleigh, of argon 
and helium. 

I cannot conclude this article more ap- 
propriately than by quoting the memo- 
rable statement made by Nobel, explaining 
why he left his wealth to public purposes: 
“Experience has taught me,” he said, ‘that 
great fortunes acquired by inheritance 
never bring happiness: they tend to dull 
one’s powers. Any man possessing a large 
fortune ought not to leave more than a 
small part of it to his heirs, not even to his 
direct heirs—just enough to enable them 
to make their way in the world. It is an 
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injustice to leave them a great sum of money 
which they themselves have not deserved, 
which favors idleness and prevents the 
natural development of the faculty of per- 
sonal initiative which is in us,—the ten- 
dency to create an independent position 
for one’s self.”—Sunday Magazine. 


The Peasant Caste in Russia. 


The disorder and ignorance of village 
courts and the primitive conditions of 
communal husbandry are supposed to be 
counteracted by an administrative provi- 
dence embodied in the person of the 
land captain. “This official was put in the 
place of the justice of the peace in 1889, with 
the avowed object of dispensing with ordi- 
nary rules of law and justice. He is a rep- 
resentative of discretionary power in local 
administration, and, as such, he exerts his 
interference in all the affairs of the villagers, 
has supervision over all the decisions of 
rural meetings and volost courts, practically 
nominates the volost clerks, drives ali village 
elections according to his wishes, acts as a 
magistrate in subordinate civil and criminal 
cases, etc. 

One of the most striking expressions of 
the arbitrary rule of this local potentate is 
his power to inflict punishment without trial 
on all peasants within his jurisdiction (the 
famous section 61 of the Law of June 12, 
1889). He is to judge for himself whether 
it is lawful for him to make use of this dis- 
cretionary power, and there is no appeal 
from his decision. The practice of this 
incredible rule is in keeping with its theory. 
It has happened in the province of Nijni 
Novgorod that a land captain has sent 
to prison an entire village meeting, com- 
posed of several hundred persons, because 
they were remiss in paying a rate which had 
been imposed by this very land captain. 
Again, another land captain of the same 
province enforced the execution of a deci- 
sion of his which had been repealed by the 
District Sessions, by merely declaring the 
case to be an administrative and not a ju- 
dicial one. 

In fact, the cry for social order which 
called forth the institution of land captains 
has had the curious effect of entrusting the 
care of land to a power which is constantly 
breaking the law. No wonder the peasants 
do not believe any more in the existence of 
such a thing as law. ‘‘Law is like a shaft,” 
says their proverb: “‘it goes where you push 
it.’ “If one speaks to a peasant about law,” 
remarks a former land captain, ‘“‘he will 
reply: ‘You can do everything.’’’ What 
ideas and feelings crop up on this soil of law- 
lessness and ignorance may be gathered from 
the following occurrence. Ina case of “‘re- 
sistance to authority,’ tried in Voronesh, 
the witnesses explained to the court why the 
accused villagers thought that a piece of 
land belonged to them and not to the squire. 
They were convinced that the estate in ques- 
tion could not have been granted by Em- 
peror Paul to Count Besborodko, because, 
in their opinion, public domains cannot be 
made the subject of grants: there had been 
only a grant of superiority, with a right to 
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rule the inhabitants “in the same way as we 
have been granted to the land captains.” 
The ‘“‘darkness”’ in the minds of the peasants 
and the lawlessness of their life account un- 
questionably for a good deal in the agrarian 
upheavals which late have become of every- 
day occurrence in Russia. 

Prof. Kusmin-Karavayeff has stated the 
net result of these facts in the following 
words: ‘‘The local representatives called up 
to work in the District Consultations have 
spoken loudly and definitely on the causes 
of the helplessness of the village. These 
causes must be sought deep. It is not a 
case of ploughs, three-field shifting, broken 
ground and sand, not a case of railway tariffs 
and insufficient influx of money, not even a 
case of want of land and of communal owner- 
ship... . The peasant is a thing. Ages of 
serfdom have accustomed us to look on him 
in this way, and have taught him to think 
of himself in the same manner. For ages 
he has been an object in the hands of the 
squire,—an object bereft of rights, of prop- 
erty, of self-providence, of the necessity to 
look ahead instead of following the passing 
day. The Manifesto of February 19 de- 
clared him to be a man, and thereby gave him 
the chance of becoming a man. But, in 
order to become a man in reality, many other 
things were wanted. “It was necessary that 
the former slave-holder should recognize the 
personality of the peasant, and that the 
latter should be conscious of rights and 
duties. The absence of such a conscious- 
ness in the peasant is the real need of rural 
husbandry.” 

Or, as peasants themselves express it, the 
“chief cause and fault consists in the fact 
that we are always under guardianship. .. . 
What sort of people are we? We are 
deemed husbandmen as to our land, but we 
are unable to dispose of ourselves. It is the 
same in our courts; we know little of the 
law, and dare not speak; we stand in awe of 
the land captains.” 

It is difficult to believe, though it is a fact, 
that in official circles projects of strengthen- 
ing the laws as to the “‘separate condition” 
of the peasantry are still openly hatched. 
But the voices of local men from all parts of 
Russia join in demanding for the long-en- 
during peasant equality of rights, real self- 
government, and education. These claims 
are self-evident for Europeans, and the 
characteristic feature about contemporary 
Russia is that such things have to be dis- 
cussed and urged. Sometimes natural con- 
siderations dawn on the minds of the officials 
themselves, as, for instance, when the 
majority of the 1884 Commission expressed 
its opinion that “the introduction of the 
land captains would lead to such a régime 
of discretion in the country that nothing 
would be left for people but to fly from 
it, not to speak of the condition in which 
the peasantry would be placed.”’ But the 
imperial government thought it best to 
avail itself of the period of political appeas- 
ment which followed the terroristic onslaught 
by strengthening the principles of social in- 
equality and arbitrary rule. The results are 
well known, one of them being the creation 
of “rightless individuals and lawless crowds.” 
It is to be hoped that the very excess of 
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misery of madness will at length open the 
eyes, even of those who do not want to 
see.—P. Vinogradoff, in Independent Review. 


The Study of Immigrants. 


As scholarship in the first half of the 
nineteenth century saved literature from a 
futile romanticism and transformed its en- 
tire method by the perception that ‘‘the 
human is not of necessity the cultivated, 
the human is the wide-spread, the ancient in 
speech or in behavior, it is the deep, the 
emotional, the thing much loved by many 
men, the poetical, the organic, the vital, in 
civilization,” so I would ask the scholarship 
of this dawning century to save its contem- 
poraries from materialism by revealing to 
us the inherent charm and resource of the 
humblest men. Equipped as it is with the 
training and the ‘‘unspecialized cell’ of 
evolutionary science, this ought not to prove 
an undesirable task. The scholar has al- 
ready pointed out to us the sweetness and 
charm which inhere in primitive domestic 
customs and shows us the curious pivot they 
make for religious and tribal beliefs until the 
simple action of women grinding millet or 
corn becomes almost overladen with pene- 
trating reminiscence, sweeter than the chant 
they sing. Something of the same quality 
may be found among many of the immi- 
grants. When one stumbles upon an old 
Italian peasant with her distaff against her 
withered face and her pathetic old hands 
patiently holding the thread, as has been 
done by myriads of women since children 
needed to be clad, or an old German potter, 
misshapen by years, but his sensitive hands 
fairly alive with the artist’s prerogative of 
direct creation, one wishes that the scholar 
might be induced to go man hunting into these 
curious human groups, called newly arrived 
immigrants. Could we take these primitive 
habits as they are to be found in American 
cities every day, and give them their signifi- 
cance and place, they would be a wonderful 
factor for poesy in cities frankly given over 
to industrialism, and candidly refusing to 
read poetry which has no connection with 
its aims and activities. As a McAndrews’s 
hymn may express the frantic rush of the 
industrial river, so these could give us some- 
thing of the mysticism and charm of the in- 
dustrial springs, a suggestion of source, a 
touch of the refinement which adheres to 
simple things, This study of origins, of 
survivals, of paths of least resistance, re- 
fining an industrial age through the people 
and experiences which really belong to it 
and do not need to be brought in from the 
outside, surely affords an opening for schol- 
arship.—Jane Addams, in Commons. 


Lake Mohonk Conference. 

The proceedings of the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference 
of friends of the Indian and other dependent 
peoples, as reported by William J. Rose, 
have now appeared and contain much valu- 
able and interesting matter. ‘This confer- 
ence has taken an effective part in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems connected with the 
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status of the Indian, and its inclusion of 
the discussion of questions which affect the 
welfare of the people of the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii, shows that its in- 
terest is not limited. The conference is 
forward-looking and believes that the busi- 
ness of the Indian bureau may soon be 
closed up, leaving the protection and edu- 
cation of the Indians to the operation of 
the laws of the nation and the several States 
and territories. Reservation schools and 
Indian boarding-schools must be continued 
for some time to come; but they should not 
be enlarged nor increased in number, and 
the policy of education must have in view 
the strengthening of family ties. Instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the useful arts should 
be given liberally. The conference com- 
mended the wise system of education now 
in successful operation in the Philippine 
Islands and in Porto Rico. 

The meeting in October was well attended, 
and the addresses were suggestive and en- 
couraging. After the welcome by Albert 
K. Smiley, an opening address was given 
by Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte. ‘The sixth 
session gave opportunity for many speakers 
on different aspects of the great questions 
which pressed for discussion, and the influ- 
ence of the conference will be deepened and 
extended by the publication of the proceed- 
ings. 


“ Alliance Work.” 


Dr. Hale’s earnest words in the Register 
of February 9 are perhaps even more timely 
than the casual reader may understand. 
We of the Alliance hear much in these days 
as to the proper scope and limitations of 
Alliance work, and it is, alas! of the limita- 
tions that we seem to hear most. Some 
good work of great philanthropic value, 
some village improvement of vital moment, 
some personal charity of peculiar and press- 
ing interest, touches the hearts and the 
sympathies of an Alliance branch, and our 
hands are stayed because, forsooth, it is 
not ‘Alliance work.” 

Now let us give this point of view the 
credit belonging to it, and then let us see 
if the last word has been said. It is quite 
true that we cannot do everything; that 
there are hundreds of calls which we must 
neglect; that in order to have a deep, strong 
current we must not allow it to overflow 
its banks too widely; that, if we would keep 
the lamp in our light-house burning stead- 
ily, to use Maeterlinck’s figure, we must not 
give away our oil to the poor in the cabins 
about us. This is not to be gainsaid; and 
yet does it make for the speedy coming of 
the kingdom of heaven that the only way 
in which we of the Alliance spend our money 
and our time is in the upbuilding of our own 
churches and in work that is clearly dock- 
eted as Unitarian? 

“Taking the word ‘church’ in its broad 
sense,’ says Dr. Hale, “it means all the 
children of God who unite to live, love, and 
work as his children. The church is not 
simply a religious agency.” “One of the 
purposes for which the Alliance exists is 
its union for bringing in the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, This is cer- 
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tain, that it is only when we consecrate our 
work for drainage, for education and hos- 
pitality, or other social purposes in the 
town, that we are able to render a truly ac. 
ceptable service.” 

It would be idle for a man who wished 
to strengthen the power of a stream to cut 
off all the springs that feed it along the way. 
Wasteful overflow must be prevented, but 
it is poor judgment that would shut off 
the fountains which swell the current of 
love and good will. And the light-houses 
of our faith should send their beams along 
more than one narrow pathway, be the in- 
coming ships of what nationality chance 
may choose. 

It is good news to those of us who believe 
in this larger work of the Alliance to read 
of Mrs. Frothingham’s plea, brought before 
forty-eight branches, for the Calhoun Col- 
ored School. This is precisely a case in 
point,—one of the ways in which we can 
add to our own power of doing good. More- 
over, when we help in the solution of some 
great practical problem which confronts 
our own country or another across the sea, 
we are doing our church work. It is what 
Unitarianism stands for; and, however 
fitting it may be that we purchase rugs and 
organs and. building sites for Unitarian 
churches, it is a restriction, and not a 
strengthening of the religious spirit among 
us when we limit ourselves to such expen- 
ditures of money and interest. 

The narrow way is the easiest and sim- 
plest. It eliminates discussion, it forestalls 
judgment, it leaves no room for mistakes. 
It has been the way of ecclesiastical bodies 
since history began. But to some of us at 
least there is a larger growth made possible 
by the thought of Dr. Hale that we are to 
lift up that which is fallen down and to 
open the eyes of the blind. 

AN ALLIANCE MEMBER, 


The Northampton Church. 


The dedication of the new Unitarian 
church February 12 was an important event 
in the annals of the historic Unitarian 
society in this city. It is doubtful if there 
was ever a house of God dedicated which 
was a source of greater satisfaction to the 
people of the parish in the edifice architect- 
urally, and pleasure in the beauty of finish 
and furnishings and in the convenience of 
generalarrangements. ‘‘A gem of a church,” 
tersely expresses the feeling the members 
of the Unitarian parish entertain toward 
their beautiful place of worship, and most 
appropriate, indeed, seemed to be the open- 
ing words of Rev. Mr. Kent’s sermon,— 
“The dedication of a new church is a sig- 
nificant and joyful occasion.’’ ‘The archi- 
tectural beauty of the church is made more 
impressive in its character by the four beau- 
tiful memorial windows. 

There was not a vacant seat at the ded- 
icatory service proper in the morning; and, 
notwithstanding the storm, there was a 
large attendance at the evening service. 

The dedicatory service opened with an 
organ prelude, by Organist A. Locke Norris, 
after which there was an anthem, ‘Thou 
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O Lord, art our Father,’ by a chorus of 
sixteen voices, and sentences by the minis- 
| ter and choir, the words having been ar- 
| ranged by Rev. Mr. Kent. After the prayer 
of invocation and the reading of the Script- 
ures, came the prayer of dedication, earn- 
est and appropriate in.word and utterance, 
by Rev. Edward H. Hall, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, son of Rev. Edward B. Hall, who 
offered the prayer at the dedication of the 
first church, Dec. 7, 1825. 

The dedicatory sermon by the pastor, 
Rev. F. H. Kent, was appropriate and in- 
teresting, and at its close the following 
hymn, written by Mr. Kent, was sung :— 


O God, whose praise resoundeth 
From all earth’s wondrous frame; 
Whose gracious love aboundeth 
Through ages, still the same; 
Whose presence blesseth ever 
All souls that love thy will, 
Guide, through devout endeavor, 
Our hearts to find thee still. 


Though outward forms have perished, 
Of temples built to thee, 

The faith our fathers cherished 
Abides to keep us free; 

Its lessons pure of duty 
May we with gladness know, 

While through thy temple’s beauty 
Our grateful love we show. 


The walls we rear in weakness 
Establish thou in might; 
The truth we seek in meekness 

Reveal in holier light. 
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Still let thy love outpouring, 
Our spirits fill with peace; 
Thy mercy, soul-restoring, 


Upon us never cease. Amen. 


The service closed with the benediction 
by the pastor. 

An interesting incident took place just 
after the service, when Chauncey Wright 
Pearson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dana Pear- 
son, was christened. At the close of the 
ceremony the child was greeted by Chris- 
topher Clarke, who was the first boy chris- 
tened in the old church. Miss Sarah Howe 
of Cambridge, who was the first girl chris- 
tened in the old church, also sent greetings 
to the child of Mr. and Mrs. Pearson. 

The addresses at the evening exercises 
were able and interesting, and the musical 
service of an inspiring character. 

The first address was given by Rev. 
John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
speaker emphasized the change in the trend 
of theological thought which has taken 
place since the early days. To take truth 
for authority, wherever found, is the in- 
creasing spirit of the present day. Liberal- 
ism does not mean the loss of responsibility 
in a feeling of easy-going good nature, but 
enjoins an unfailing struggle toward spiritual 
ideals. 

The second address was given by Rev. 
James Eells of Boston. Mr. Eells said 
that the former idea that man was a body, 
in more or less doubtful possession of a soul, 
was giving way to the conception of man 
as a spirit, to whom a body has been given 
for his use. The church is likewise the em- 
bodiment of the spiritual, and, like an elec- 
tric plant, it should be a centre of power, 
from which should radiate life and warmth 
and force for the inspiration and better- 
ment of mankind. 

Rev. C. E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association and a 
former pastor of the church, spoke of the 


aim of the church as that of being in har- | 


mony with the purpose of God and the high- 
est and best in humanity. Mr. St. John said 
that for twenty-two years he had known 
of the faithfulness of the Northampton 
church in the brightest things of the pro- 
gressive life, and for eight years it had been 
his privilege to be in its service. The beau- 
tiful new house should, like its predecessor, 
be regarded as a place in which every stran- 
ger should receive a cordial welcome, and 
which shall be absolutely free to each and 
all of the children of God. Mr. St. John 
offered the closing prayer and benediction. 

The new church is very beautiful, built 
of red bricks, laid in white mortar with gran- 
ite trimmings, and a white porch, supported 
by six pillars, where the old church had only 
four pillars. 

On entering the vestibule, one gets the 
first idea of the beauty of the interior of 
the church. Here is an inlaid floor of broken 
marble, and the walls are done in vermillion, 
in harmony with the auditorium. On the 
wall, immediately facing the entrance to 
the vestibule, is a bronze tablet erected by 
the descendants of the organizers of the 
church, which was organized Feb. 22, 1825. 
This tablet was secured by Archibald M. 
Howe of Boston and Christopher Clarke. 
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The auditorium in its finish and general 
decoration is a blending of the beautiful 
and practical in design, and at the same 
time it has a simple and impressive dignity, 
Four memorial windows have been given 
to the church which add much to its impres- 
sive beauty. 

The report of the building committee 
showed that the church cost a little over 
$30,000 and a small debt has been incurred. 
This cost does not include the gifts of the 
memorial windows, which altogether prob- 
ably cost between $3,000 and $4,000 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, February 14. There were pres- 
ent Messrs. Clifford, Eells, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, 
St. John, Ware, and J. E. Wright, and Mrs. 
Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of January :— 


Receipts. 


Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1905. .+...eceeeeececeeesees 

From donations...-.++++s+++++ 

Income of invested funds.. wie’ 

Interest on bank deposits ....-+++ssee eee 17.84 
Income of Smith Education and Thomas 
Funds added to principal as required 


$23,918.23 
4,008.75 


by trusts. 284.04 
Cea ege! ‘Church’ Building Loan Fund 

Tepaid On JORGE. - ides aniesen pans asiendins 1,890.00 
General investments received on this ac- 

count... 5,970.00 
Investment General Fund received ‘on 

CHIS'ACCOUNE. esc ide since oncneenelbans eo 3,880.00 


Books sold: 6. s.s<c.spasccasseneagha oger 
$44,261.13 


Expenditures. 

For missionary purposes, $6,434 22 
Books, tracts, etc 924.50 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.... 1,140.11 

Expenses of Unitarian Building.....-.++.seseee 296.83 
General investments, amount invested..... 1T.050.75 
Investment of income of Smith Education 

and Thomas F ane. as penne’: ad ae 284.05 
All other purposes.. 5. 
Cash on hand Feb. 1, £908. 24,124.67 

$44,261.13 


The cash on hand includes the following :-— 


Church Building Loan Fund pledged for loans $0,528.35 

Contributions for vo ginonll pelo — for 
general purposes. . . 14,506.32 
$24,124 67 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
it was 


Voted, That State secretaries be elected annually by the 
board, ana hold office until April 30 following their elec- 
tion, and be subject to removal at the pleasure of the 
board. 

Voted, That the amount of receipts for preaching by 
field secretaries and field agents be added to the bud- 
gets and appropriated to travelling expenses in their re- 
spective departments. 

Voted, To appropriate $250 to All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Indianapolis, $rso to the First Congregational 
Church of Richmond, and $100 to the Unitarian Church of 
Fort Fairfield Me., all to be taken from the $500 con- 
tributed by “A Friend” for these objects. 


The Publication Committee made a re- 
port upon a memorial from the Channing 
Conference referred to this committee at 
a previous meeting of the board. This re- 
port was accepted and the following vote 
adopted :— 

Voted, That the secretary of the Association be re- 
quested to communicate with the secretary of Chan- 
ning Conference, and respectfully represent that, in view 
of the instructions of the Annual meeting to the directors, 


the matter proposed by the Channing Conference is not 
one for the board to!present to the Annual meeting. 
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The committee also reported that it had 


Voted, To print as tracts ‘‘A Reasonable Easter,’”’ by 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce; ‘‘ Songs in Exile,” by Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham; “Do you believe in Human Nature, or 
Do You Not?” by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans have been made 
and no applications rejected since the last 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Under suspension of the rules it was 

Voted, To accept the invitation of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches to take part in the purposes and 
administrations of that organization. 

Voted, To authorize the president to appoint four repre- 


sentatives of this Association to serve on the Council of 
the Federation. 


Under head of miscellaneous business 


Voted, That the president be authorized to appoint a 
committee to make the arrangements for the next Annual 
Meeting. 


Upon motion of Mr. Eells it was 


Voted, That permission be given to the Ministerial 
Union to make the present Library Room more attractive 
as a social meeting-place, this Association being liable for 
no part of the expense. 

Voted, That the president and Mr. Eells be a committee 
of this board to co-operate with the Union in this matter. 


Reports were made by the secretary as to 
the situation at Kansas City and Salt Lake 
City. 

Communications from Rev. J. L. Douthit 
were presented and met with careful con- 
sideration from the board. 

Letters of thanks for the use of rooms 
in the building were presented from the 
Colonial Society and the Harvard Biblical 
Club. 

Letters of thanks for the services ren- 
dered by the Association or its representa- 


tive were received from the society in Rock- 


land and Christ Church, Dorchester. The 
president made a statement of the success- 
ful beginning of work on the part of Rev. 
P. H. Goldsmith, press agent of the Asso- 
ciation, and also concerning the affairs of 


°5 the Japan Unitarian Association. 


Adjourned. 
CHaRLEs E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


The meeting of the executive board on 
February 10 was fully attended, twenty- 
six being present. A new branch has been 
formed at Onsted, Mich., with Mrs. Frances 
Skinner as president. 

The corresponding secretary reported a 
visit to the branch at Yonkers, which is 
happy with a new addition to the church, 
including parlors for the use of the Alliance. 
She had also spoken at the last meeting 
of the New York League, which had voted 
to send $40 to Salt Lake City. But a small 
amount is now needed to complete the sum 
asked for by the Salt Lake City branch. 

The board recommended an appeal for 
$soo for Fort Collins, Col., to be applied 
to church furnishings. 

Renewed interest in the Post-office Mis- 
sion is manifest, especially in the West, 
where new committees are being formed 
and systematic work undertaken. In Dallas, 
Tex., the Post-office Mission has so increased 
that the branch has been obliged to give 
up Cheerful Letter work for the present. 
On the other hand, the Cheerful Letter work 
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is extending rapidly. Seven libraries were 
sent out during the month, and twelve names 
‘are on the waiting list. A notice in the last 
Cheerful Letter, that a barrel of magazines 
would be sent to any one willing to pay the 
freight on it, received sixteen requests for it. 

It was voted that a director should be 
allowed for Washington, D.C., and Balti- 
more, Md. Washington is not in any State, 
and the Baltimore branch is the only one 
in Maryland. The branches are neighbors, 
and together have the numbers required for 
a director. 

Through Mrs. Delano an invitation was 
received from the Western Conference to 
the officers of the Alliance to attend the 
meetings to be held on May 16, 17, and 18; 
and it was voted to send Miss Low and Mrs. 
Davis to represent the Alliance. Much sor- 
row was expressed at the unexpected death 
of Mrs. Hodgin, and the great loss she would 
be to the branch and church in Helena. 
Miss Low spoke of her zealous work, so effi- 
cient and untiring, and the cares which she 
feared had helped to bring about the illness 
which had proved fatal. 

Reports were received from the Pacific 
Coast and New England; details of which 
will appear in Word and Work, The next 
meeting will be held in March ro. 

Emity A. Firre_p, Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The Sunday-school Awakening. 


Religious education is much larger than 
Sunday-school training. But it is accurate 
to say that under modern conditions relig- 
ious education will scarcely accomplish its 
object without expanded and matured Sun* 
day-school opportunities. Therefore I speak 
of the meetings of the Religious Education 
Association in Boston held last week, as indi- 
cating a Sunday-school awakening. ‘This re- 
sult is inevitable. The great tide now ris- 
ing in other quarters besides this Associa- 
tion is beginning to send its currents into 
all Sunday-school life.. Ample reports of 
what was said and done at these significant 
meetings have appeared in the daily news- 
papers. My only purpose in this department 
is to quote some of the striking utterances 
from various speakers. ‘They are key-notes. 
They sound with unmistakable accents the 
forward movement in religious and moral 
education. Whatever may be the limita- 
tions and shortcomings of the Religious 
Education Association, its timidities and 
its lack of free-hand, let us all rejoice in the 
agitation which such a body creates. More- 
over, the movement is a blending one of 
elements that have not hitherto co-operated. 

At the very opening such thoughts as 
these were expressed. Prof. Coe said: ‘‘If 
I were to ask what does this movement sig- 
nify, various answers would be given. Some 
would say it signifies that we are dissatisfied 
with existing methods in Sunday-school in- 
struction and desire to improve them, and 
that answer would be correct. Others, there 
is at present a wide-spread and apparently 
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growing ignorance of the Bible, and we de- 
sire to set going a force that shall correct 
this. That answer, too, would be correct. 
Others would declare that religious instruc- 
tion has been excluded from the public 
schools. We should like to see the religious 
element enter our national education, and 
ina certain degree that would betrue. Again 
others would claim that religious education 
in the home has declined, and they were 
desirous of giving each child his birthright 
of a religious training. Another correct 
answer. And altogether do not these- an- 
swers mean that this is indicative of a re- 
vival of religion?’ 

In another place Dr. A. E. Winship, chair- 
man of the local committee, said this, ‘‘In 
some way the religious leaders and the edu- 
cational leaders must combine to benefit 
all the people religiously by utilizing the 
scholastic sentiment inculcated, the scien- 
tific instinct awakened, and the professional 
zeal aroused in the religious life of the nation.” 

The above indicate the general objects 
of the movement, but there were innumera- 
ble applications. The work with boys proved 
very interesting. Of course Rev. William 
B. Forbush was at the front with his ad- 
mirable resources. Rev. Frank L. Masseck 
excited interest by his report as to ‘The 
Knights of King Arthur,” of which he is 
“National King.’’ His immediate subject 
was ““The Chivalric Idea in Work with Boys.” 
The summing up of his experience amounted 
to this, ‘“Thus do we perceive that the the- 
ory, that boys ought to be brought into 
contact with the ideas of chivalry that their 
characters may be elevated, is perfectly 
practicable in real life.” 

Such a subject as this came up, Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, speaker, ‘‘What Co-opera- 
tion is now Possible in Religious Education 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants ?”’ 
The conclusion of his arguments was that 
just now it is impossible to establish any 
system of immediate co-operation in relig- 
ious education, impossible to construct man- 
uals of religious doctrine that will satisfy 
both Catholic and Protestant parents and 
authorities. As a compromise he thought 
there might be a manual of morality pre- 
pared, to be used in common. 

Rev. Everett D. Burr, Newton, Mass., set 
forth the claims of the Sunday-school, say- 
ing, ‘‘Let the Church-school be in the new 
century the centre of organzied religion.” 
It will be seen by this that Dr. Burr shares 
some of my own notions as to a different 
title for the Sunday-school. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons 
College, Boston, emphasized the familiar 
but important principle that the personality 
of the teacher is supremely influential. 
She said, “A reverent reading of the lines 
of some beautiful poem, or a portion of 
Scriptures, may go farther to impress the 
child than endless exhortation or instruc- 
tion; but this spirit of reverence cannot be 
communicated by one who does not possess 
it.” Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
dwelt at length upon the idea, natural to 
his church and altogether commendable, 
that we are treating children in religion 
in an unreal way. A child is born into the 


Christian Church, as he is into the common- [an 
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wealth. He must be taught early, and 
taught fundamentally, certain religious 
truths, otherwise he has nothing on which to 
build. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, the well-known 
expert in kindergarten work, set forth the 
value of worship as a part of the best edu- 
cation of the child. She claimed that music 
was a great factor in stirring the feeling of 
reverence. In other words, she argued for 
the right attitude of the child in respect and 
reverence. 

A wise utterance came from President 
Faunce of Brown University, who gave the 
“Annual Survey of Progress in Religious 
and Moral Education.” Among other things 
he said’ ‘“The church is exalting its teach- 
ing function as never before. The emphasis 
is now beginning to be transferred to the 
attainment rather than to the expression 
of experience.’”’ His argument seemed to 
be that young people must be treated not 
as converts, but as students, which marks 
a new departure. 

Added to the general meetings were in- 
numerable groups of special workers, The 
sessions, on the whole, seemed to cover 
every phase. The keen interest shown by 
the ministers and the laity was the most 
encouraging feature of the whole affair. 
Those in attendance seemed to be present 
because they had a real hunger and thirst 
for light and progress. The exhibit of Sun- 
day-school material was visited by many. 
There were numerous callers at our own 
Book Department, 25 Beacon Street, in- 
specting our publications. They frequently 
found in the books the actual carrying out 
of many ideas which they had heard in the 
speeches of the week. The fact is that the 
Unitarian methods have been for a long time 
on the lines which the Religious Education 
Association is now marking out. We are 
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UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
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Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
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very glad to see the improvement in breadth 
and insight now shown, and to welcome the 


advancing forces. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


1796-1905. 


“First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen!’ To every 
American the deeds and the fame of Washing- 
ton form a part of the great heritage which 
belongs to his “countrymen” by natural 
right. We are proud of the man whose con- 
secrated abilities entitle him to our full affec- 
tion as the ‘Father of his Country.” To 
young people especially the careers of heroes 
appeal. Happy is it when the hero who 
thrills our hearts is able to hand down to us 
the message of his own heart. Let us listen, 
then, again to a portion of that memorable 
Farewell Address :-— 


Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. <In_ vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity, Let it simply 
be asked, Where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of relig- 
ious obligation desert the oaths which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue and 
morality are necessary springs of popular 
government. The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend 
of it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of that 
fabric! 

... Observe good faith and justice toward 
all nations, cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoinit? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and (at no distant period) a 
great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. Who can doubt that in the 
course of time and things the fruits of such 
a plan would richly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it. Can it be that Providence 


has not connected the permanent felicity of | 
The experiment, | 


a nation with its virtues? 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas, is it 
rendered impossible by its vices? 


As we look back now upon the century 
which has passed since Washington spoke 
these searching words, we see both light and 
shadow lying on the path of the years through 
which we have come. At the present mo- 
ment there isa heightening both of the noble 
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and of the ignoble efforts of men in our own 
country,—the insidious evils of great in- 
dustrial combinations on the one hand, and 
on the other the beginnings of united efforts 
among the right-minded looking toward a 
steady service and sacrifice for the common 
“good.’’ History is always being made; 
but our history is being made now, and it be- 
hooves us all to keep this fact ever in mind. 
We too are not without our leaders. Many 
and strong are the preachers and teachers 
of religion and morality. To them we turn 
with gratitude. They are themselves becom- 
ing steadily more conscious of the broad 
demand which the present social conditions 
make upon them for assistance and leadership. 
But beyond all, these agencies we are also 
fortunate in having at the head of the nation 
a man of power, guided by high ideals, which 
through the peculiar vigor of his personality 
appeal in unusual degree to our sense of 
responsibility, challenging us to the noblest 
efforts of which we are capable. Washington 
and Roosevelt are not the kind of men who 
“set”? examples: they are the examples. 
Practising themselves great precepts, they 
speak with authority. In the spirit of their 
preaching and of their practice let us work 
to strengthen the moral and spiritual ties 
which make a nation nobly strong. 
CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel.—The Wednesday noon 
service March 1 will be conducted by Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., of the First 
Church of Roxbury. 


At the First Church of Boston, Rev. 
James Eells is giving a series of lectures on the 
“History of the Bible,” on Thursday after- 
noons, at half-past four. These lectures are 
preceded by a short organ recital by 
Mr. Arthur Foote. The programme for this 
week is as follows: Choral Vorspiel, Brahms, 
Rhapsodie in A Minor, Saint-Saéns; Finale 
in B-flat, Wolstenholme; ‘‘The Bible and 
Criticism.’ All are very cordially invited to 
these lectures. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at the 
Twentieth Century rooms, Monday, February 
27, at one o’clock, for luncheon and discus- 
sion. The luncheon will be served at 50 
cents a plate. The subject will be ‘The 
Dawson Meetings and the New Evangelism,” 
Dr. Crothers and Mr. Evans of North Cam- 
bridge will speak, and it is hoped that Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, will also be one of the speakers. 
A large meeting is desired. James Eells, 
President. 


At the Norfolk Unitarian Church, corner 
Norfolk and Capen Streets, Dorchester (Bos- 
ton), the special religious meetings will con- 
tinue every night until further notice. Meet- 
ings begin at 7.45 and close at 9. The 
speakers for the following week will be: Sun- 
day and Monday, Rev. Morgan Millar; Tues- 
day, Rev. James Huxtable; Wednesday, 
|Rev. William T. Brown; Thursday, Rev. 


| F. S.C. Wicks; Friday, Rey. Peter H. Gold-} 
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smith; Saturday, Rev. John H. Applebee; 
Sunday, March 5, Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham. Every one is cordially invited to 
attend these meetings. William Channing 
Brown, for committee. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw WNGLAND AssocraATE ALLIANCE. 
The members of the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance, at their mid-winter meeting 
on February 16, were guests of the Alliance 
of the Second Church, Boston. This was 
the most representative meeting ever held 
by this organization. Four hundred and 
fifty members, coming from one hundred and 
one branches in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island answered 
to the roll-call. Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
minister of the church, in his welcome spoke 
of the part woman had taken in education and 
culture, and urged a still deeper consecration, 
Mrs. Atherton introduced Rev. George W. 
Kent of Providence, who had been asked to 
tell of conditions of Unitarianism in Rhode 
Island. Mr. Kent paid tribute to the men 
and women who, sustained by the sacred 
memory of Dr. Channing, had been firm and 
loyal in their faith under adverse circum- 
stances. It was the misfortune of Rhode 
Island that in its early development it became 
Baptist instead of Congregational, mistaking 
the form of sacrament for the vital spirit of 
liberty. Although Rhode Island has been 
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a hard field for missionary work, yet through 
its noble ministers and steadfast workers, 
wherever the spirit of liberty and learning 
has gone there has been the practical work 
of Unitarianism. The recent Federation | 
Movement includes Unitarian societies, and 
the churches are uniting on a broad catholic 
basis, and are also working together for re- 
form in politics and education. Mr. Kent 
enlivened his address by witty illustrations. 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, secretary of the Na- 
tional board, told of the immense amount of 
work carried on by the National Alliance and 
of the consequent necessary expenditures. 
The small amount received from membership 
fees is not adequate to meet the opportunities 
that await the National organization. The 
interdependence of the National Alliance and 
the branches was so ably stated in Mrs. 
Fifield’s paper that a motion was passed 
recommending that it be printed in some 
form accessible to all branches. In the long 
discussion which followed the prevailing 
feeling seemed to be that, if the local officers 
would make the National work better known, 
many members now paying the twenty-five 
cent fee would gladly contribute the dollar 
fee to become members of the National body. 
‘The members of one enterprising branch find 
that, by saving two cents a week, the dollar 
is easily accumulated during the year. At 
the afternoon session, Mrs. Peterson spoke of 
the interest taken in Unitarianism by men 
of the Southern States, who are earnest 
thinkers and who stand for the best in their 
small communities. Mrs. Prescott Keyes 
explained the method of careful investigation 
which each appeal receives before it is 
presented, and reviewed the appeals now 
before the branches. Letters with heartfelt 
greetings were read from Miss Elizabeth 
Channing, Mrs. Judith Andrews, and Mrs. B. 
Ward Dix, as all were prevented by illness 
from speaking. The especial interest of 
the afternoon was in the address by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who was warmly greeted. 
Her subject was ‘The Religious Work of 
Women.” Mrs. Howe alluded to the service 
rendered to church and to education by 
Dorothea Dix, Elizabeth Peabody, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Ednah Dean Cheney, and 
other women, and pictured the desolate 
places in South and West where women, 
now as of old, are ministering to spirit- 
ual needs and are making a crusade 
against intemperance and against irrelig- 
ion, which is the mother of vice. In early 
Unitarianisni the temperamental element 
resulted in a gain in dignity, but a loss in 
emotion. Mrs. Howe pleaded for greater 
warmth in the expression of our religious life, 
and urged the consecration of women to pure | 
aspiration and practicalservice. Allelements 
of discord will be excluded when we learn to) 
unite on the religion of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount, and to 
place our emphasis on the cardinal points of 
Love to God and Love to Man. 


ATTLEBOROUGH, Mass.—The Pilgrim 
Church: Rev. John H. Applebee has accepted 
the unanimous call extended from this society 


and will begin his duties on March 19. 
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CONVENIENT. 


To know where your shirts, stockings, collars, under- 
wear, neckties, studs, handkerchiefs, and half a hundred 
other things really are, is indeed a joy to the man who has 


any use for his time. It is not such a difficult proposition 


| 
either, if you go to work in the right way. 

In a word, buy a Chiffoniere-Bureau, like the pat- 
tern here shown. The drawers are very spacious. 
Each one is made to the measure of its contents, so 
that your wardrobe slips into place as if the whole 
. piece was measured for your exact needs. The mirror 
is large, giving a half-length view. 

Oak, birch, maple, or mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL S8T., BOSTON. 
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Register Tract Series. “Messiah Pulpit” 
1904-1905 


No. 1. a ee ee By Rev. W. H. Lyor Succeeding 66 Unity Pulpit ”» 


No, 2. THe ConcrecationaL Metuop: How it i 
morkedl and how 3 00 Ge ee aT Sa By The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and | resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. | through the season. 
$1.50 per hundred. F : . 1 

No. 6. Cxuurcu OrGANIzATION. By Rey. William I. Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. ~ ing the week following its delivery. 


No. 8 Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine_of_the ‘oti F Ragen 
quagment, Fadividual-andiDiaivemals: yhey. Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
ill 


am R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 5 cents. 
No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim. | NOW READY: 
mons. $1.50 per hundred, | 1. Home Again. 
a. i Liper al aye pee Jeng ea tere 2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 


3- What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
4. War and Peace. 


No. 13. Josery Prigsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $r.s0 


er hundred. 
No. 14. Woe O’cLockK Is IT IN Rericion? By Rev. 5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
re eek J. Savane, face per pence al Late Senator Hoar. 
0.35. OUL wiITH Four Winpows Oprn. By Rev. | 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 6. The Fading Leaf. 
No.18. How we HELPED our MINISTER TO WRITE 7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman : ; 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. Series on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems,”’ 
No. 19. ab be suemoxs ON sag ek ce ri er S. M. | 8. I. The Answer of Job. 
grime gecoj eer humdree: Gama eapies, 10. II. Some Theological Answers 
No. 20. THkopoRE PArRKER’s LETTER To A YOUNG u. Il. The Divine Government. 
MAN. socents per hundred. 12. IV. Pain 
No. 23. A Workinc THEory tn Eruics. By Rev.J.H. o y 5. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 16. Y. Life’s Incompleteness. 
No. 24. Tue CuristTiAN UNriTArRIAN Position, Doc- 18. VI. Moral Evil. 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 19. VI. Death 
per hundred. ‘ Sheeran 
No. 28. Tue Unity oF THR Curistran Cuurcu. By 20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 21. IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 


No. 29. Tuer Superstirious AND THE RATIONAL ViRW | 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT. By | 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


22. X. Is God a Father ? 


dred. | 9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for FPorefather’s 
Day. 


14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

. A Heppy New Year. 

17. ‘‘The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


a 


Send for a specimen copy. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS series showld be ay bine for back numbers or current 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY . 104 East 20th Street, New York. 


PRICE 50 CENTS “JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rey. Cuas. W. ek tee Price 35 og oi emt 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; mail, t 

repaid, so cents per copy. eo H. Elis Co., 272 
Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. : 


“‘Cholly Brokeleigh tells me his ancestors 
were early settlers here.” ‘Yes. Well, 
Cholly isn’t. I’m his tailor.”—Exchange. 


Asked one day what was going to be done 
with the Unitarians, Father Taylor replied: 
“JT don’t know, I don’t know. If they go 
to hell, they’ll change the atmosphere.”’ 


At a quarterly meeting in Weston, Father 
Taylor exclaimed, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Where 
did all these people come from? ‘They seem 
to be the flower of the devil’s family.” 


At the close of a sermon by Rev. Joseph 
Marsh, Father Taylor rose and said: ‘‘Some 
things have been said which you don’t un- 
derstand Much has been said that you do 
understand. Follow that.” 


The late Mr. Quintin Hogg was one day 
talking to a Roman Catholic boy about the 
things of the soul. At last the lad began 
to fear that Mr. Hogg was trying to make 
a Protestant of him, and said, “‘Sir, you will 
never get me to change my religion.” An- 
swered Hogg, ‘‘My lad, I don’t want you 
to change your religion: I want your reli- 
gion to change you.”—Christian Life. 


A gentleman remarked to a lady sitting 
next to him at a dinner, on the usefulness 
of wars in one direction—they disseminated 
a knowledge of geography. He confessed 
that he himself was deplorably ignorant 
of the Philippine Islands until the Span- 
ish-American war broke out. ‘The lady’s 
face was a picture of horror. ‘‘Why,” said 
she, “do you mean to say you have never 
read St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians?” 


One day in a crowded street car Rabbi 
Hirsch of Chicago got up to give his seat to 
a woman. Much to the Jewish divine’s dis- 
gust a young man scrambled into it before 
the lady could take it. For some moments 
the rabbi glared at the offender in silence. 
Finally the rude young man, growing rest- 
less, said: ‘‘Wot are you staring at me for? 
You look as if you would like to eat me!” 
“‘T’m forbidden to do that,’”’ answered Rabbi 
Hirsch. ‘I’m a Jew.” 


Dean Hole always declined, ‘‘on Christian 
principles,” to preside over meetings at which 
total abstinence was advocated. Hence, on 
some great occasion, the Rochester teeto- 
talers were relying on the late Dean Farrar 
from Canterbury. On the railway journey 
Dean Farrar became absorbed in some lit- 
erary work and was carried past his desti- 
nation. When the catastrophe was re- 
ported to Dean Hole, he grimly moralized: 
“That is just what I should have expected. 
These ‘Temperance’ people never know 
when to stop.”—Christian Life. 


‘The new reporter, in his story of the wed- 
ding, wrote, ‘The floral display stretched 
from the chancel rail to the doors of the 
church.” ‘The city editor, as is the custom 
of city editors, said: “Couldn’t you have 
used a better word than ‘stretched’? Say 
the floral display ‘nodded’ or ‘twined’ or 
something like that—some word more sug- 
gestive of flowers.” ‘‘‘Stretched’ is all right 
in this case,’”’ replied the new reporter, with 
the stubborn courage of a realist. ‘‘The 
decorations consisted of six rubber plants, 
and they had to stretch to cover the dis- 
tance.’’-—Baltimore American. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Established 1895 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, : Jan. 2, 190kisece seis vers veveaeen +» $35,784,010.50 
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$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
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WM. 8. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 
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MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every. Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - - Boston 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


FOR 
GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 


with swimming pool. Stroug teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific ‘oie and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G@. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1905-06 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry, These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work 
must be made defore April rst, 1905, on special blanks to 
be obtained of Ronerr S. Morison, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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